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E:ducational. 


CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles, West 23d Street. 
M RLBOROUGH SCHOOL for GIRLS. 
Mrs. Geo. A. CASWELL, Principal. 





ConnectTicotT, Litchfield County, Canaan. 
‘ANAAN ACADEMY, — CAMPING, 
boating, fishing, baseball, tennis; instruction; sum- 
mer session opens June 20. Full particulars of the Rector. 





CONNECTICUT, New Haven, 56 Hillhouse Avenue. 
Vy JEST END INSTITUTE, ‘School for 
panes t "7 any college. Circulars. Early applica- 
tion nevensa 
rs. 8.1 wa _Capy and} Miss C C. E. Capy, Principals. — 
Connecticut, Pomfret Centre, . 
HE MISSES VINTON’S SCHOOL 
for Girls will reopen Thursday, October 4. Num- 
ber limited. 


CONNECTICUT, Waterbury. 
” MARGARET” ‘SS DIOCESAN 
Boarding and Day School for Girls reopens Sept. 19, 
1894. The Rev. Francis T. Russell, M.A., Rector. Miss 
Mary R. Hillard, Principal. 


District oF COLUMBIA, Washingto' 

HE COLUMBIAN UNIVE RSITY.— 

For copies of new Catalogue, containing a descrip- 
tion of Leeture Courses in the College, the Medical 
School the Dental School, the Law School, the Corco- 
ran Scientific School, and the newly-erected School of 
Graduate Studies, address 

RoBeERT H. MARTIN, Secretary. 








ILLINOIS, CHICAGO, 708 Chamber of Commerce. 
YICAGO COLLEGE OF LAW. 
Law Department Lake Forest University. Two 
and three year course. For information, address 
is eS E. E. BARRETT. LL. B .. Secretary. 
"KENTUCKY, Shelbyville. 
CIENCE HILL, 
An English — Classical School for Girls. Oldest 
in the South. First-class in allits appointments. Pre- 
pares for Wellesley. W. T. POYNTER. 


MARYLAND, Baltimore, 122 and 124 W. FranklinSt. 
DGE WORTH BOARDING AND DAY 
ail Pe 5 for Girls. 
Mrs P. LEFEBVRE, Principal. 
Sist year | rhne September 21, 1893. 


Massacuvusetts, Boston, 593 Boylston Street. 
YIAUNCY HALL SCHOOL (65th Year). 
For Boys and Girls.—Preparation for the Mass. In- 

stitute of Technology is aspecialty. Reference is made 
to the Institute Faculty. The location of the school 
building on Copley Square is especially attractive, and 
is very near the Institute. 
Preparation also for College (with or without Greek) 
and for business. Special students received. 

MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 66 Marlborough Street 

LASSICAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS — 
Boarding and Day School. College preparation; 
certificate admits to Smith, Vassar, and Wellesley. 
S. ALICE Brown, A.B., AMELIA L. OWEN, A.B., 
Principals. 
References: Pres. L. Clark Seelye, Gen. Francis A. 
Walker, Mrs Louis Agassiz, Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer. 














MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 252 Marlborough St. 
TSS CLAGETT’S HOME AND DAY 
School for Girls reopens October 3. College Pre- 
paratory, Regular, and Elective Courses. Specialists in 
each. Tenth h year. . 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 16 Marlborough Street. 
f OME FOR SCHOOL GIRLS 
and Special Students. Schools and professors 
at parents’ option. For circulars, apply to 
Mrs. THOMAS S. WINSLOW. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 9 Appleton Street. . 
OSTON NORMAL SCHOOL OF GYM- 
nastics.—Sixth year —— September 25, 1894. 


MY Morris HoMANs, 
Director. 








MASSACHUSETT, Boston, 128 Marlborough St. 
V, TSS LEWTIS’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
reopens Oct. 4. College Preparatory and Elective 
Courses. A few ~~ gua pupils will be received into 
the Principal’s family 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 


Be TON UNIVERSITY Law School. 
Address the Dean. 
EpMunp H. BENNETT, LL.D. 


~ MAssac HU SETTS, , Cambridge. 
HE CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL for Young 
Ladies. Mr. ARTHUR GILMAN is the Director. 











MASSACHUSETTS, Concord. 
ONCORD HOME SCHOOL.—25 BOYS 
prepared for college, scientific school, or business. 
All the advantages of family life combined with best 
mental and physical training. aoe pod a and ac- 
cording to latest models. 75 acres of gro 
JaMEs S. GARL AND, Principal. 


MASSACHUS SETTS, Duxbury. 
POWDER POINT SC *HOOL. 
Prepares for Massachusetts Institute of Technolo- 
zy, Harvard, or Business. Elementary classes for youn 
boys. Laboratories. Individual teaching. Exceptiona 


adv antages for home and outdoor life. . boys. 


. 5 ee ee ee ee Knapp, S,B. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Easthampton. 
l JILLISTON SEMINARY. 

a Prepares boys for any college or scientific school. 
New laboratories with electrical plant. All buildings 
heated by steam. Fall term opens Sept. 6, 1894. Ad- 
dress Rev. WM. GALLAGHER, Prin. 
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MASSACHUSETTS, Greenfield 
YROSPECT HILL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
“AN IDEAL SC aoe ee ane a Boston parent. 
Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D. 
JAMES c. Parsons, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Plymou 
R. KNAPP S WOME SCHOOL FOR 
Boys—12 boys; 27th year. 
H. W. Roya (Harv.), Head Master. 
Mrs. KNapr. Principal. Z 


MASSACHUSETTS, Quincy. : s 
DAMS ACADEM Y.—PREPARES 
Boys for the leading Colleges. Second term begins 
January 8, 1894. Address 
Ww. R. TYLER, Master. — 


"__ MassacHusErts, Springti 

Xv R. AND MRS. OHN McDUFFIE’S 
School for Girls. Formerly} Miss Howard’ i 

MASSACHUSETTS, Vineyard Haven. 


AYSIDE SUMMER SCHOOL FOR 


Boys. 
A healthful Summer home for Boys by the Sea. Out- 
door life; careful supervision; private tutoring. 
References, by permission: 
Rev. Dr. Coit, St. Paul’s School, Concord, N. H. 
Hamilton W. Mabie, ., Clinton Hall, Astor PI., N.Y. 
Ww. CLEVELAND Hicks, Jr., B. A., Headmaster. 





MASSACHUSETTS Worcester, 66 West St. 
OHN W. DALZELL’S PRIVATE 


School for Boys.—Prepares for College or Scienti- 
fie School. Send for =. 





MICHIGAN, Hought 
ICHIGAN MINING SCHOOL,—A 
State Schvol of Engineering and allied subjects. 
Has Summer Courses in Surve eying, Shop Practice, As- 
saying, Ore-Dressing, and Field Geology. Instruction 
thoroughly practica a equipment. Tuition free. 
For Catalogue, writ te to 
. E. Wapsworta. A.M., Ph.D., Director. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, Portsmouth. 
i* FUNE, 1894, MISS MORGAN WILL 
retire from her Boarding and Day School for Girls. 
Miss Georgianna 8S. Woodbury, a graduate of Smith Col- 
lege, will open the school in September. College pre- 
ratory and Academic courses. Address for circular, 
iss Woopsury, 13 Washington St., Gloucester. Mass. 


NEW JERSEY, Princeto 
HE PRINCETO.: v PREPARATORY 
School ae Sept. 19. Inquiries may be addressed 
1o President Patton of Princeton College, or to 
. B. FINE, Head master. 





NEw York, Albany, 155 Washington Avenue. 
LBANY FEMALE ACADEMY. 
Location admirable, healthful. Home life refined, 
Christian. Four courses of study. Prepares for any 
college. Terms, $425. Miss Lucy A. PLympTon, Prin. 
NEw York, Brooklyn, 429 Classon Ave., cor. Quincy St. 
ROOKLYN HILL INSTITUTE. 

Mrs. C. P. LANE and Miss Gorvan’s Boarding and 
Day School for Girls. 

NEw YorK CITy, 30, 32, and 34 East 57th Street. 
A, TSS PEEBLESAND MISS THOMP- 

SON’S peseting and Day School for Girls reopens 
Thursday, October 4, 1894. 4 

NEw York City, 55 West 47th Street. 

Miss GIBBONS’ SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
l Mrs. SARAH H. EMERSON, Principal. A few board- 
ing pupils taken. Reopens October 3. 

NEw York, Riverside Drive, 85th and 86th Sts. 
‘HE MISSES ELY’S SCHOOL FOR 

GIRLS. 


NEw YorK City, 183 Lenox Ave., near 119th St. 
HE MISSES MERINGT ON.— 
French and English School. Resident pupils. 


NEw York, Peekskill. 
HE PEEKSKILL MILITARY ACA- 


demy.—6l1st year. Col. Louis H. ORLEMAN, Prin. 




















NEW YorK, Utica. 
A RS. PIATT’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


—The next school year begins Thursday, Sept. 20, 
1894. Applications should be made early. 





Oui0, Cincinnati. 
ISS ARMSTRONG’'S SCHOOL FOR 
Girls, Liddesdale Place, Avondale. Family limit- 
ed. Circulars sent on application. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr. 
RYN MAWR COLLEGE 

FOR WOMEN. 
Situated ten miles from Philadelphia. Offers under- 
zraduate ae | raduate instruction. AWards annually 
wo Euro ellowships (value $500), five Graduate 
Scholarships "Xi; value $200), and nine Resident Graduate 
Fellowships (value $525) in Greek, Latin, English, Teu- 
tonics, Romance Languages, Mathematics, History or 
Politics, Chemistry, and Biology. Full undergraduate 
and graduate Courses in these departments and in Phi- 
losophy and Physics. Graduate Courses in Semitic Lan- 
guages. For Program or Graduate Pamphlet, address 

as a 








PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr. 
\ TSS BALDWIN’S 
d DAY, BOARDING, and COLLEGE PREPARATO- 
= 'Y SCHOOL FOR GIRLS reopens Sept. 26, 1894. Ad- 
Miss FLORENCEBALDWIN. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Hollidaysburg. 
OLLIDA YSBURG SEMINAR v 

Thorough instruction. Home comforts. Loca- 

tion healthful. Address Mrs. R. S. Hitchcock. 
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PENNSYLVANIA, Germantown, 202, 204, 335 West 
Chelten Ave. 

Vi TSS MARY E. STEVENS’ BOARD.- 
 : ing and Day School.—26th year. “ Approved” 
by Bryn Mawr © ollege. The Bryn Mawr entrance exa 
minations are held in the school by an examiner from 
the ¢ rollege. | Se hool ce rtific ate admits to BS assar. 


PENNSYLV ANIA, Philadelphia, C hestnut Hill. 
\ RS. COMEGY’S AND MISS BELL'S 
English, French, and German Boarding-School 
for young ladies reopens October 1. 
Students prepared for College. 
_Ample grounds | for outdoor exercise. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1350 Pine St. ‘ 
} TISS ANABLE’'S BOARDING AND 
E Day School for Young Ladies. Estab. ia 1848. 
Opens Sept. 28. 





RHODE ISLAND, Providence, 26 Cabot Street. 
A ISS MARY C. WHEELER'S PRE- 

paratory,Collegiate, and Art School reopens Octo 
ber 2, 1894. Certificate admits to Brown University, 
Smith and Wellesley Colleges. College Professors in 
Collegiate Department. Art School prepares for Paris 
studios. Limited number of pesainiaited pee. 

Vinainta, Norfolk. 

TORFOLK ACADEMY FOR BOYS.— 

Prepares for Un. of Va., J. H. Un., U.S. Mil. and 

Naval Academies, Schools of Stionce. 
RoBERT W. + Tu NSTALL, B.A., Principal. 


MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, 


Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 


SCHOOL OF DRAWING AND PAINTING. 


Eighteenth year now open. 


Instruction in drawing from the cast and from Hfe, in 
painting, modelling, and decorative design, and also In 
artistic anatomy and re. Principal instruc 
tors: F. W. Benson, E . Tarbell, and Philip Hale 
(Drawing and Painting), C. Howard Walker and Mrs. 
William Stone (Decorative Design), B. L. Pratt (Model- 
ling), G. H. Monks, M.D. (Anatomy), and A. K. Cross 
(Perspective). Pupilsare allowed the free use of the 
alleries of the Museum. For circulars giving detailed 

—— address Miss ELIZABETH LOMBARD, 

Manager. 


Cornell University 
SUMMER SCHOOL. 
JULY 6—AUGUST 16. 


Courses are offered for Teachers and Advanced Stu- 
dents in Greek, Sanskrit, Latin, German, French, Span- 
ish, English Philosophy, Experimental Psychology, 
Pedagogy, Political Economy, Mathematics, Physics, 
Chemistry, Botany, Geology, Drawing and Art, Mechan- 
ical Drawing and Designing, Architectural Drawing, 
Experimental Engineering, Physical Training. 


Courses are also offered in the School of Law. 
For circulars apply to THE REGISTRAR, 
ORNELL UNIVERSITY, Ithaca, x. F. 


MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY, 
BOSTON. 











Courses in Engineering, Architecture, Chemistry, 
Physics, Biology, and General Studies. 

Entrance examination in New York June 28 and 29. 
Address H. W. TYLER, Secretary. 


University of Virginia, 


CHARLOTTESVILLE, VA. 

The Board of Visitors, at their regular annual meet 
ing, June 11, 1894, will appoint a Professor of Anato- 
my and Operative Surgery and an Adjunct Professor 
of Pathology and Hygiene. Applications from suitable 
candidates are invited. For particulars address 

WM. M. THORNTON, Chairman of the Faculty. 


OGON TZ SCHOOL 


For Young Ladies. 


Established in 1£50. Twenty minutes from Philadel 
~~. two hours from New York. Opens September 26. 
‘or circulars and reports apply to Principal 8, 
OGONTZ SCHOOL P. 0., PA. 


r , , , ~ ”~ ry Y . ’ » x » 4 
UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA. 
SUMMER LAW LECTURES—1894—will begin Thurs 

day, June 28, and continue nine weeks. aleigh C 

Minor, Instructor in Law in the University, will be 

associated with me. For circulars, giving full particu 

lars, address (P.O. University Station, Charlottesville 

Va.) JOHN B. MINOR, Prof. Com. and Stat. Law, or 

RALEIGH C. MINOR, kaatees tor in Law. 











FRENCH SUMMER COURSE. 
Seventh Session of five weeks begins July 12. For 
circulars, etc., address Rev. Prof. C. Roux, M.A., Ver 
mont Academy, Saxton’s River, Vt. 





paome 
Canal-Boat School of Geology. 


JULY. OPEN TO BOTH SEXES. IN EXTENSION OF 
THE SPRING COURSE OF THE ACADEMY OF 
NATURAL SCIENCES OF PHILADELPHIA 
Under the direction of Prof. ANGELO HEILPRIN. 


A Three Weeks’ Course of Practical Instruction along 
the waters and among the mountains of Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, and New York. 

To be followed in August by a course in the BERWU 
DA ISLANDS, for the examination and study of CORAL 
REEF FORMATIONS, 

These courses are intended as the beginning of a series 
to bring the student in direct contact with the main 
teachings of Geology. Oniy a limited number of appli 
cants will be received. Address PRor. HEILPRIN, in 
care of the Academy of Natural Sciences, Phi'adelphia 


BERLIN, Germany. 


GOOD PRIVATE BOARDING HOME, Conveniently 
lovated; excellent table. Moderate terms (4-4 mk., 
about $1-$1 50 room and full board per day; #0-150 
mK. per month). Special factlities for learning Ger 
man. Best European and American references. 

rl. FANNY BECK, 
BERLIN 8, we Halleschestr, 20 


WE LLS COLLEGE ianeaon. 


Three Full ¢ cca Study. Location beautiful and 
healthful. New Building with Modern Improvements 
Session begins September 1¥, S04. Send for Catalogue 


| [LAKE ERIE SEMINARY 
FOR YOU NG WOMEN. 
Practically collegiate, with the care and culture of 
home. Miss MARY EVANS, Principal, 
Painesville, _ Uhio. 


‘7T. AGNES’ SCHO( YL FOR GIRLS, 
Albany, N. Y.—Under the direction of Bishop Doane 
Choice of four courses of study for graduation. An ad 
vanced classical course may be taken, or any spectal 
studies. For catalogue, address Miss Fk. W. Boyp, Prin 


OCK WOOD HOU SE.—Heme for 6 . 

« GREYSTONE.—For younger boys. Preparation 
for College. Family influences. Re§{ned surroundings 
Gymnasium. ALFRED COLBURN ARNOLD, Short Hills, N.J 


COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, Ft. Edward, \. Y. 


For Young Women, 37th year Sept 25. Six courses and 
Prep.Music,Art, Elocu.,Phys. Cul. $270. Jos.E. Kine, DD, 





Teachers, etc. 
pPRInGr4 L WANTED.—TO TAAE 


charge of one of the oldest Academies in the Stats 
An energetic and successful teacher required, who will 
take the institution on his own responsibility. The 
school has had boarding and day departments, with an 
average attendance for the past eleht years of about 
eighty. The location and conditions are favorable to 
the eee of a high-grade pre aaa so school. Address 
H. HAMLIN, Secretary, Canandaigua, ah ae 


Su: UMER TUITION—MT. VERNON, 

i H.—A college graduate, many years a teacher, 
living in a mountain village—a not ~d summer resort, 
two hours from Boston—will take into his family six 
boys and give them personal care and private instruc 
tion for college, scientific school, or business. 

JOHN B. WeELcu, A.M., Prin. MeCollom Institute. 


C TORING \ Fulr Q— oepi. 15) FORA 
Princeton only, a graduate who has made this 
his special work for th past three summers. Number 
limited strictly to five, two of whom can be accomm 
dated in the tutor’s private summer resi 7 nee at Wex vd 
bury, N.J. Address PRINCIPA 

The C “lassie al Se hool, Rifitord, Del 








YIICAGO— TUTOR. — A HARVARD 
Graduate (1890) of experience will make an en 
gagement for the summer, either as tutor or companion 
Address Mr. H. B. LEARNED, 4 Graduate Hall, University 
of Chicago. 
References: Prof. L. B. R. Briggs, Cambridze, 
Mr. William Eliot Furness, 107 Dearborn St.. Chicago, LI). 


7ANTED- BEGINNING IN SEP- 
tember as ae. nt teacher in a fam ily living in 
the country, a thoroughly trained wi competent 
to teach the English ‘bra anches, Fre neh German, and 
music to five pupils, varying in age from elght to six 
teen. Adk ry S ating previous experience and salary 
expected, A. FE. . 11 William St., New York ¢ ity 


W4 D—A Ss ATION BY A 
oa nt ‘of Amherst College. for the s ummer ¥a 
cation, as tutor or tuter and companion in a family of 
boys. Address A. 8, P..C Box Si0, Amn erst, Mass 
Refe re nees: M. E. Gates, President A.C., Amherst 
Maas., R. P. eee N. F. A., Norwich, Ct. 


TEACHER OF HIGH STANDING 
Ys in modern language work in the East—good ex 
ecutive—present salary $2,000, would change for the 
same or more, in school or college. ihe very highest 
references. E.S.. care Nation 


y| / ISSHELENE ZO0GBAUM DESIRES 
position as travelling companton or governess 
Spe aks Freoch and German i has travelled abroad 


a number of times in above capacity. Best references 
given. Address 245 South 4th st.. Pailadeiphia 


“UMMER TRAINING CLASS FOR 
~ Kindergartners begins June 20. Three months’ 
course. Froebel system. Fleventh vear. Por particu 
lars address Mra. A. M. Ritimay, 1756 Broadway, New 
York City. 
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Teachers, et. 
d SM/TH COLLEGE GRADUATE: 
“ four vears’ expertence in teaching, whe has ited 
abroad a year and speaks French and German, ¢tpects 


to spend the summer in European travel, and woul! 
like to take charge of one ofr two young gtris during 


that time Highest references. Address G. PF. care 
Nation 

d HARVARD GRADUATE AN 
“ Ph.D, expertenced tutor, having @ practical Know 


leige of French and German from several years’ res 
dence in Europe, would like to take one or more boys 

abroad giving instruction tn college preparatory work 
Address X., SSS Main Street, ¢ aanietlge 


YOUNG LADY WHO COMPL 





« her course of study in Parts this suman 
an engagement for the fall and winter New ¥ 
city as visiting governess in a family Englis! attr 


French, and the Piano W. H.C. care the Net 


[ JARVARD TUTORING FOR AL! 
hale by a peso aie who obtained his 
Ph.D. degree abroad, and ts both an expertencedt teact 


er and tutor. Summer tutoring, preferably in ¢ 
bridge. Address X. B., care Nation 


LADY WHO HAS STUDIED IN 
aff Europe and is a Ph.D, is considering a chang: 
— Advanced work tn several lines Acidress 
or particulars, UXPORD, care of the Vale 





. > were 
UMMER TUTOR Sea 

» Mt Desert.—Preparation inti xsaminations 

by experienced Harvant! Graduates. For references and 

cireular, address Joseru ALLEN, Cambridge, Mass 


] SMITH c¢ E¢ v4 {. 

« wants to tutor during the summer. Setemoe or 
classics Addreas A. W. L., Box 4, Smith Colles 
Northampton, Mass. 


) "OUNG MAN DESIRES Ti 
abroad with a family during summer. Will act as 
tutor in Greek, Latin, Mathematics, or otherw ts« Ad 
dress W. KR. C., Si44 Chestnut St, Phila, Pa 
af INSTRUCTOR IN CLASSICS JN 
an Eastern University, Ph oD. of Johns Hopkins 


will give —— of the summer to tutoring tn prepara 
tion for college. Address G., care Nation 


| GRADUATE OF YALE Wis ‘ 
“ to tutor a boy or preparatory student during the 
summer months. Address DTD. R.. iv Winthrop Ha 
Cambridge, Mass 

z the muxfern languages or mathematics in a far 
ly of boys. Address Lasauages, care Nate 


DIZON DACE &. INSTRUCTION 
< in camp at Lake Placid by College Professor, after 
June 10 R. A.. Teachers’ College, N.Y 


Hi* RVARDGRADUATE WISHES TO 

tutor pn summer months. Young pupil, 12 

16, preferred. Address X., the Nation 

T UTOR.— Desires summer pup Ma 
matics, Latin. Greek. F 7 rienced. Excellent 


ITY references. Address Trror, 10, 1242 Broadway 








, LPLA VC LOR HARI J), 
« tevks engagement to go abroad. Has travelled 


in Europe. Address Hatta, 1242 Broadway 
be RLES W. STONE, Tutor for Ha 
vari, 6s Chestnut Street, Boston 


School Ag CIES. 
4m RICAN AND FOREIGN TEACH- 


ers’ Agency supplies Professors, Teachers, Tutors 
Governesses, etc , to Colleges, Schools, and Families. 
APpLy to 
Mrs. M. J. Youne-Fuiton, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


THE FISK TEACHERS AGENCIES 

4 Ashburton Place, Boston; 70) Puch Avenue, N.Y 
106 Wabash Ave., Chicago; 32 Church Street, Toronto 
131 Third Street, Portland, Or.; 120% South Spring 
Street, Los Angeles. Agency Manual free. 

EVERETT ©. Fisk & Ci 
THE NEW AME RB ICAN TEACHERS 
AGENCY.—Teachers seeking positions and those 

w ishing achange at an increased salary should address 
c . B_ RogeLes & Co. (Palace Hotel Building), Room C, 
237 Vine Street, ¢ “incinnatt, © 


7 HE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 

has filled over 1,300 positions,more than half with 
in the last two years. High-class vacancies how for Sep 
tember. New handbook sent free. C.J. ALBERT, Ma 
nager, 211 Wabash Ave., Chic raw, Hil. 





ms TCAN AND FOREIGN Pro} fessors, 
tutors, governesses, teachers, etc., supplied to 
colle “es, schools, and families. MimiamM CoyRIERE, 
150 Sth Ave., cor. 20th St., N. Y. 


TATIONAL BUREAU OF EDUCA- 

TION, Miss CRostuwait, Prop., cor. Church and 
High Sts., Nashville, Tennessee. The Leading School 
and Teachers’ Agency of the South and Southwest. 


F apt ICE about Schools, and Circulars fre 

to parents. Best Teac hers supplied for Colleges, 
Se hools, } ome’ Families without charge. Kerr & HUYs 
sooN, UNION SCHOOL BUREAU, 2 W. 14th St., N. 


(Continued on page vi.) 
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-GINN & 


Four Noteworthy Series of Text-Books. 
Home and School Library Series. 


A series of Classics for Schools. Choice literature, judicious notes, 
large type, firm binding, low prices. 
Forty-five volumes now ready. 


Athenzum Press Series. 
Issued under the general editorship of Professor GEoRGE Lyman Kirt- 
TREDGE of Harvard University and Professor C. T. WINCHESTER 
of Wesleyan University. 


This series is intended primarily for use in colleges and higher schools; but 
it will furnish also to the general reader a library of the best things in English 
letters in editions at once popular and scholarly. The works selected will repre- 
sent, with some degree of completeness, the course of English Literature from 
Chaucer to our own times. 


Five numbers now ready. 


Annotated English Classic Series. 
A series of the best English Authors. Edited for school use by able 


English and American educators and writers. 
Eighty-eight numbers now ready. 


School Series of Latin and Greek Authors. 


“Under the general editorial supervision of W1LL1am C, CoLLAR, Head- 
master of the Roxbury Latin School, and Joun TETLOW, Headmas- 
ter of the Girls’ High and Latin Schools, Boston. 


‘his series is limited to those Latin and Greek authors deemed most suita- 
ble to be read in secondary schools. It will include in small volumes the several 
books of those authors separately edited by competent scholars of experience 
as schoolmasters, 

Two numbers now ready. 





COMPANY PUBLISH 


New Books. 


FIRST STEPS IN ALGEBRA. By G. A. Wentwortn, 
A.M., Author of Wentworth’s Series of Mathematics. 12mo. Cloth. 
184 pages. Price, by mail, postpaid, 70 cents. 


GLIMPSES AT THE PLANT WORLD. By Fanny D. 
BERGEN. Fully illustrated. 12mo. Cloth. 156 pages. Price, by 
mail, postpaid, 55 cents. 


CONTESIPORARY FRENCH WRITERS. By Mile. 
Rosine MELLE. 12mo. Cloth. 212 pages. Price, by mail, post- 
paid, 85 cents. 


PREPARATORY GERMAN READER. For Beginners. 


By C. L. vAN DAELL, 12mo. 136 pages. Price, by mail, postpaid 
45 cents. 


FIRST LESSONS IN CIVIL GOVERNIIENT. By 
—_ Macy. 12mo. Cloth. 229 pages. Price, by mail, postpaid, 
70 cents. 


STUDIES IN THE EVOLUTION OF ENGLISH 


CRITICISM. By Laura JOHNSON WYLIE. 12mo. Cloth. 212 
pages. Price, by mail, postpaid, $1.10. 


ELEMENTARY METEOROLOGY. By Witiiam Mor- 


RIs Davis, Professor of Physical Geography in Harvard Univer- 
sity. 8vo. Cloth. 355 pages. Price, by mail, postpaid, $2.70. 


CONCORDANCE OF THE DIVINA COMMEDIA. By 
EDWARD ALLEN Fay. Large. 8vo. 819 pages. Price, by mail, 
carriage paid, $10.00. 


OLD ENGLISH BALLADS. (Atheneum Press Series.) 
Selected and Edited by Prof. F. B.GUMMERE of Haverford Col- 
lege. #2mo. Cloth. xcviii+380 pages. Price, by mail, postpaid, 
$1.35. 





Descriptive Circulars of these books sent postpaid to any address. 


Our Catalogues for 1894 are just out, Sent postpaid to any address, 


Ginn & Co., Publishers, Boston, New York, Chicago, London 





LONGMANS, GREEN, 


& CO”S NEW BOOKS. 





A HISTORY OF TRADE UNIONISS1. 


By Smpney and BEATRICE WEBB. 8vo, $5.00. With Map and full 
Bibliography of the subject. 


*,* This work, the result of three years’ special investigation, describes the 
growth and development of the Trade Union Movement in the United Kingdom 
from 1700 down to the present day. Founded almost entirely upon material 
hitherto unpublished, it is not a mere chronicle of ‘!rade Union organization or 
record of strikes, but gives, in effect, the political history of the English work- 
ing class during the last 150 years. 


THE ALCHEMICAL ESSENCE AND THE CHEMICAL 
ELEMENT: 

An Episode in the Quest of the Unchanging. By M. M. Patrison 

Murr, Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. 8vo, $1.50. 


‘*The author furnishes a brief and smoothly written exposition of the gradu- 
al transition from the romance of alchemy to the romance of chemistry, the 
former being described as insecurely founded, false, paris and hard, whilst 
the second, firmly based and true, constitutes part of the romance of nature 
itself.”"—Pharmaceutical Journal. 


LAW AND THEORY IN CHETPISTRY: 


A Companion Book for Students. By DouGLAS CARNEGIE, sometime 
Scholar and Demonstrator in Chemistry of Gonville and “Cai us 
College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


PAPERS AND NOTES ON THE GLACIAL GEOLOGY 
OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


By the late Henry CarRviLu Lewis, M.A., F.G.S., Professor of Mine- 
ralogy in the Academy of Natural Sciences, Philadelphia, and 
Professor of Geology in Haverford College, U.S. A. Edited from 
his unpublished MSS. with an Introduction by Henry W. Crosskey, 
LL.D., F.G.S. 8vo, with 83 Illustrations in the text and 10 Maps. 
542 pages, $7.00. 








SHAKESPEARE STUDIES, AND OTHER ESSAYS. 
By ToumMas SPENCER Baynes, LL.D., late Professor of Logic, Meta- 
physics, and English Literature in the University of St. Andrews, 
and Editor of the Ninth Edition of the ‘‘ Encyclopaedia Britannica.” 
With a Biographical Preface by Professor Lewis Campbell. Crown 


8vo, $2.50. 
*,* The essays republished in this volume consist of three articles which ap- 
ared in Frazer's Magazine, 1879-80, entitled ‘‘ What Shakespeare Learned at 
School,”’ the article on Shakespeare which appears in the * ee: ga and 
one on ‘English Dictionaries’ which appeared in the Edinburgh Review of 


July, 1868, 
New Work by Andrew Lang. 


BAN AND ARRIERE BAN: 
A Rally of Fugitive Rhymes. With Frontispiece. 12mo, gilt top, $1.50. 


THE ELEMENTS OF ENGLISH CONSTITUTIONAL 
HISTORY FROM THE EARLIEST TIME 
TO THE PRESENT DAY. 
By F. C. Montaau, M.A., Professor of History, University College, 
London, late Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. 12mo, $1.25. 


THE AMATEUR TELESCOPIST’S HANDBOOK. 
By Prank M. Gipson, Ph.D., LL.B. With Illustrations and Descrip- 
tive Catalogue of 468 Celestial Objects. Crown 8vo, $1.25. 


Conrents; J. The Telescope: Its Principles and Powers—II Testing the 
Object Glass, Eyepieces, Tubes—III. The Stand—IV. Accessories of tbe Tele- 
scope—V. The Care of the Telescope—VI. The Use of the Telescope—VII. Ob- 
servations. Stars, Nebule, the Sun and Moon—VIIL. Observation Continued, 
The Planets—IX Prices of Telescopes and their Accessories. C&LEsTiAL OB- 
sects: Alignment Stars—A Descriptive Catalogue of 468 Celestial Objects. 


WAYMARKS IN CHURCH HISTORY. 
By the Rev. Witu1aM Bricut, D.D., Canon of Christ Church and 
Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical History in the University of Ox- 
ford. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 





LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Publishers, 15 East 16th St., New York. 
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NEW YORK, THURSDAY, MAY 24, Usvi. 


The Week. 


THE declaration of Congressman Harter 
against the Gorman-Brice tariff bill will 
find an echo among Democrats in all 
partsof the country. As the real charac- 
ter of the bill, as doctored by Gorman and 
Brice and other protection allies, has 
been disclosed in one iniquity after an- 
other, the disgust of a!l friends of tariff 
reform has been deepening, until to-day 
they are agreed in saying with Mr. Har- 
ter that, while there may bea distinction 
between the present bill and the McKin- 
ley act, there is practically no real ditfer- 
ence, and that, rather than have this bill 
become a law, it would be better ‘‘to let 
the McKinley bill, with its enormous 
taxes and its startling Treasury deti- 
ciency, work out its own damnation.”’ 
The fate of the Democratic party, if it 
be not hopelessly sealed already, lies in 
the hands of the Democrats of the House. 
If they will stand with Mr. Harter for 
their own bill and unalterabiy against 
the Brice-Gorman-McKinley bill, they 
can force the conference committee to 
accept it, and can force the Senate also 
to adopt it. In that way alone can the 
party save even a shred of its character, 
and thus have a hope for success in the 
future. 








It is good news, confirmed by the 
Wool and Cotton Reporter, that the Se- 
nate finance committee has already been 
frightened out of its high-protectionist 
cotton schedule, and has gone back to 
the House ad-valorem rates This leaves 
the Reporter’s leading article in rather 
ridiculous plight. It was written to show 
what was the ‘‘ secret of the success of 
the Fall River manufacturers”’ in getting 
the finance committee to accept their 
specific schedule. It was, it seems, be- 
cause they went to Washington and 
‘* fought hard”’ and “ labored earnestly 
with Senator Gorman”’ and ‘‘each mem- 
ber of the committee.’’ Their example 
was held up by the Reporter as a guide 
to other manufacturers in getting what 
they wanted, with much wise remark 
on the proper way to get ‘‘ arguments ”’ 
before the committee. But its Washing- 
ton despatch turned this sweet morsel to 
ashes in its mouth, and it falls violently 
upon the committee in this fashion 
‘‘ And so the shitting, bickering, dicker 
ing course of tariff legislation con- 
tinues.’” When the dickering gets you 
your rates, it is ‘‘argument’’ and an 
‘excellent bill’? on ‘correct princi- 
ples’’; but when the dickering goes 
against you, it is ‘‘ disgusting and dis- 
turbing.”’ We call it good news that the 
protectionist cotton schedule has been 
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abandoned, because it shows that the 
finance committee has winced under the 
public exposure of its trickery in that 
matter, and also because it shows what 
the House can do if it stands up stiffly 
for its own moderate bill as against the 
Senate surrender, 





The report of the debate on Senator 
Lodge's amendment to declare commer- 
cial war on Great Britain in order to 
compel her to adopt bimetallism has 
reached us in the Congressional Record, 
Considering that it was led by a Harvard 
graduate, the successor of Webster and 
Sumner’and Everett, it is enough to 
make any patriotic American blush. His 
chief supporters were Stewart of Nevada 
and Peffer of Kansas. Senator McPher- 
son made a rational speech against the 
amendment, and asked Lodge whetherhe 
meant it to be taken seriously; showing 
that he does not know Lodge. The whole 
proceedings read like a discussion in an 
Oklahoma debating society Lodge's 
first and leading argument in favor of 
his motion was the quarter from which 
opposition to it came, beginning with 
that wicked paper, the Evening Post, 
which of course he ‘‘ never reads,’’ but 
to which a friend had *‘ called his atten- 
tion.’”’ Then came ‘ the Canadian pa- 
pers’’ and the London Times. Surely, 
whatever these oppose must be right. 
Lodge might have gone further on this 
line. The whole civilized world is laugh 
ing at him. Is not this enough for any or- 
dinary blatherskite or demagogue? The 
only test of right or expediency possess 
ed by the school of politicians to which 
Lodge belongs seems to be the disappro 
bation of decent people. When they 
find that nearly all good men hate them, 
and all intelligent men mock them, they 
slap their knees andcry *‘Ha, ha!’ Their 
great men, like McKinley in the late 
canvass, are men who have somehow 
incurred the detestation of man- 
kind. Lodge was asked whether he 
really meant to begin a commercial war 
with England by provoking her to re- 
taliation. He admitted that this would 
not be unwelcome to him. Retaliatory 
duties would give free trade ‘‘ its final 
blow.’’ He wanted to ‘‘strike at English 
trade,’ Australian wool, Canadian lum- 
ber, and Cape diamonds, and he could 
not forget that it *‘ was London mer- 


chants who begged for the repeal of the | 


Stamp Act.” He let out, however, at the 
close of his remarks, what his ** little 
game" was. What he sought was simply 
to ‘‘put the Democrats in a hole.”’ Lis- 
ten to this from the ‘scholar in poli 
tics’ 

* Politically, I trust that the Democratic 
party will vote this amendment down. Ther 
have paraded in large sections of this coun- 
try as the only friends of silver. I should en- 


Joy seeing them discuss it with their consti- 





tuents after defeating this amendment. Poli 
tically, I should be delighted to see them kiil 
an amendment which looks to a discrimi 
nation against England in the interest of 
silver.” 


The sentence of Coxey and two of his 
associates to imprisonment of twenty 
days, and the imposition of a fine of five 
dollars in addition upon Coxey and his 
‘‘marshal’’ for “trespassing upon the 
grass’ in the capitol grounds, constitute 
a fitting outcome for the ‘* great indus 
trial army’ movement which was herald 
ed as certain to bring 100,000 men to 
gether at Washington. There was an 
interesting colloguy between the judge 
and the counsel for Coxey just preceding 
the sentence. The counsel assured the 
court that the conviction was asked by 
those ‘‘who are all-powerful in the ad 
ministration of this government.’’ ‘Who 
are they’ asked the judge “'The par 
ties who are dominant, who are all 
powerful,” replied the counsel “Who 
are these myths, these ghosts?” pursued 
the judge. Then came the awful truth 
from the reluctant counsel: ‘Those who 
are in favor of the gold standard “a 
that is so,’’ said the undaunted judge 
‘“‘they have not reached this court 
* On the one side,’ continued the coun 
sel, *‘ you have the money power, on the 
other the poor and struggling masses— 
by which will your honor be intluenced 
‘By neither,”’ replied the judge; and 
then he sentenced the representatives 
of the “struggling masses’ to twen 
ty davs’ imprisonment for violation 
of the laws, and a low, vulgar fine 
of $5) for tramping on the grass, as 
if the great men were no better than 
ordinary tramps. This marks the end of 
the most ludicrous movement ever seri 
ously considered by a great people 
After a few more struggles with the con- 
stabulary and police forces of the far 
West, the few remaining contingents of 
the ‘‘army’’ will be scattered or put in 
jail, and no more will be heard of then 





One of the new ‘‘ethical teachers 
has been brought up with a turn. The 
president of Drake University in Des 
Moines, Ila., Mr. Aylesworth, lost his 
head over the Coxey business last 
month. When one of the “ industrial ar 
mies’’ under “Gen.’’ Kelly reached the 
western boundary of the State, he left his 
institution and visited the camp, profess- 
edly to study the ‘‘ economics ’’ of the 
movement in a scientific spirit. But he 
began by authorizing the announcement 
that he had come in from Omaha, then 
infected with Coxeyism, because he 
was ‘‘ ashamed to hail from Iowa,’’ 
and he ended his visit by inviting 
the ‘‘ General ’’ to address the students 
of the university when he should reach 
Des Moines. The army in due course of 
time reached Des Moines, but Kelly did 
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not address the students. The reason 


was that the trustees of the institution 
had held a meeting and adopted a de- 
claration that the university is not an 
exponent of any new social scheme, that 
it believes in the old and homely virtues 
of industry, economy, and integrity; 
that its mission is not to engage in cru- 
sades for testing theories to correct the 
ills of society; that the teaching or en- 
dorsement of any political dogmas or 
partisan doctrines is absolutely forbid- 
den, and that any violation of these prin- 
ciples would furnish sufficient cause for 
the summary dismissal of the offender 
from the faculty. If the higher institu- 
tions of learning are to retain their au- 
thority, it will be by such restraint of 
the flighty Ayiesworths at the hands of 
‘* Jevel-headed ”’ trustees. 





The sanity of the professors who write 
the editoriai pages of the Yale Review 
is in grateful contrast with the much 
‘ethics’? which hath made so many 
college professors mad. In the May 
number there is a particularly effective 
refutation of the statement, so com- 
monly accepted, that the present indus- 
trial depression is the worst the United 
States has ever passed through. Test- 
ing the matter by the statistics of mer- 
cantile failures, in proportion to the to- 
tal business of the country, and by 
labor troubles, the conclusion is reach- 
ed that the panic of 1893 was con- 
siderably more disastrous than that 
of 1884, but somewhat less so than that 
of 18738-’74, and vastly less so than that 
of 1857. In regard to the many railroad 
receiverships which have so powerfully 
impressed the imaginations of some 
writers, the article very truthfully re- 
marks that ‘‘the crisis has simply served 
to prevent them [many roads] from keep- 
ing up false appearances any longer.’’ 
Equally just is what is said of labor dis- 
turbances: ‘‘As yet the strikes of 1894 
have not begun to equal those of 1885-’86 
in importance, and are far from being 


~~ 


as dangerous as those of 1877. 





The Populists in the South seem dis- 
posed to .use the negro vote against 
the white Democrats. Itis many years 
since colored voters played any part in 
the politics of Georgia, but they are ap- 
parently to have considerable influence 
this year. At the recent Populist State 
Convention there was a number of ne- 
gro delegates, and noticeable deference 
was shown them, one being made a 
member of the State executive com- 
mittee. The regular Democrats are 
indignant at the third-party men for 
their inclination to make the negro 
again a factor in politics, but it is not 
going to be so easy as it once was to 
maintain the race line. The repeal of 
the federal election laws has removed 
the chief argument which so long held 





the whites together, and there are signs 
in all parts of the South that independ- 
ents will no longer be deterred from 
seeking the help of the blacks if they 
see a chance of success in such an alli- 
ance. 





The expulsion of Powderly from the 
Knights of Labor calls attention to the 
downfall of both the man and the orga- 
nization. Eight years ago both were at 
the height of their power. The Knights 
of Labor were precipitating strikes all 
over the country in the spring of 1886, 
and the master-workman was treated by 
the politicians as the head of a new 
power in the government of the country. 
During the month of April, Powderly 
was invited to appear before a House 
committee, and a member suggested 
that it might be ‘‘well to consider what, 
in your judgment, can be constitu- 
tionally done [in the interest of Labor], 
and what might be done and ought to 
be done by amendments to the Consti- 
tution.’” The master-workman thanked 
the Congressman for the suggestion, 
and he also promised to comply with 
the request of another member of the 
committee that, in considering this 
question, he would ‘‘ take into view the 
complex nature of this government, and 
the divided responsibility between fe- 
deral and State legislation, so as tomake 
your suggestions such as the national 
legislature can duly act upon.’”’ Now 
that the organization has practically col- 
lapsed and Powderly himself is expelled 
by those who cling to the wreck, it is 
hard to believe that only a few years 
ago the leader of the Knights of Labor 
was regarded as one of the ‘ great 
powers.”’ 





The silver plank adopted last week by 
the Missouri Democratic Convention is 
represented as a great victory for Bland 
and his ideas, but an examination of the 
plank itself does not bear this out. It 
marks, rather, a complete retreat on 
Bland’s part from the positions which 
he has stubbornly held for sixteen 
years. He gives up the ratio of 16 tol, 
denies that he is in favor of silver 
monometallism, and says that silver 
must be coined only at a ratio which 
will keep it in circulation concurrently 
with gold. This is most gentle roaring, 
and will frighten nobody. It is safe to 
say that Bland and all his generation will 
pass away before any such ratio as he 
now says he is after will be found, In 
the meantime, and pending the discove- 
ry of that undiscoverable thing, he may 
declaim and demand as much as he 
pleases. Where his plank is not 
meaningless mouthing, it is full of con- 
cessions and surrenders on his part, 
which he had to make in order to get it 
passed at all, just as he was forced to al- 
low the convention to applaud the acts 
of President Cleveland, the veto of 
Bland’s pet seigniorage bill not excepted. 





In fact, the attitude of the Missouri De- 
mocracy on the currency question is not 
a whit more threatening, and is really 
less ludicrous, than that of the Indiana 
Republicans as shown. in their recent 
convention. 





The proposition to amend the Consti- 
tution so that United States Senators 
may be elected byspopular vote, has been 
brought forward again in this Congress, 
but there does not seem much prospect 
of its passage, to say nothing of the re- 
moter chances of its ratification by the 
necessary number of States. There is, 
however, one way already open for bring- 
ing the choice much nearer to the peo- 
ple, by having each party in its State 
convention name the man whom it will 
elect in case it secures control of the Le- 
gislature. The famous precedent of 1858 
in Illinois, when Lincoln and Douglas 
were thus put forward by the Republi- 
cans and Democrats, was imitated by 
the Democrats in the campaign of 1890, 
when ex-Gov. Palmer was thus made 
their candidate for Senator, and Demo- 
cratic members of, the Legislature were 
instructed to vote for him. The Repub- 
licans of Wisconsin also pursued the 
same course when Senator Spooner’s 
term was approaching its close. But the 
politicians are by no means agreed as to 
the wisdom of the policy. The Cook 
County (Chicago) Republican conven- 
tion, which always exerts a strong 
influence upon the State convention, met 
a few days ago and adopted a resolution 
declaring its conviction that the 
nomination of a candidate for Senator 
would be unwise and inexpedient, and 
instructing the delegates to oppose 
such action by every honorable means. 
The same question came before the 


Idaho Republican State committee a- 


fortnight ago, and it was found that 
the members were almost evenly divided 
as to the advisability of thus designat- 
ing the choice of the party for United 
States Senator. 





The question of trying the Norwegian 
liquor system in Massachusetts came be- 
fore the lower branch of the Legislature 
on Wednesday week, and the result 
showed that the ‘‘campaign of educa- 
tion’’ which has been prosecuted during 
the last month has produced a result. 
Although the liquor committee had, a 
few weeks before, made an adverse re- 
port, the House, by the overwhelming 
vote of 132 to 39, adopted asubstitute bill 
permitting cities which have voted for 
license two successive years to adopt the 
system ifamajority favorsitstrial. The 
chief opposition came from the extreme 
Prohibitionists,who hold that ‘‘the com- 
monwealth should not engage in a busi- 
ness which has produced so much woe 
and misery.” But more moderate mem- 


bers, who always vote against license in 
their towns, favored the system, in the 
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belief thatit would eliminate many of the 
worst features of liquor-selling as now 
conducted. The most effective argu- 
ment seems to have been the undisputed 
fact that the entire liquor interest of 
the State is opposed to the measure. The 
bill has still to pass the Senate. 





The system consists in taking the sale 
of liquor from private individuals and in- 
trusting it to corporations organized un- 
der State authority. Its distinguishing 
feature is that the present motive of the 
individual dealer to sell the largest pos- 
sible quantity of liquor is removed, since 
the company can draw only a small in- 
come and the surplus profits must 
go to the community. Everybody knows 
that the average saloon-keeper is so 
anxious to make money that he will 
break the law by selling after hours, to 
minors and drunkards, and in other 
ways; and that he is supported in this 
policy by his backer, who is often a 
brewer anxious to swell his output. In 
the Scandinavian countries the corpora- 
tion has no incentive to sell large quan- 
tities, and its employee not only has 
nothing to gain but everything to lose 
by pursuing this policy, since he is paid 
a regular salary and forfeits his place if 
he breaks the regulations, There seems 
tobe no doubt that the system has work- 
ed well in Sweden and Norway. The 
consumption of spirits per capita has 
been reduced more than one-half in 
each of these countries, while during 
the same period there has been an in- 
crease almost everywhere else in the 
world. It has been found possible there 
to keep the companies in good hands and 
to enforce strict rules. The Massachu- 
setts advocates of the system believe that 
these results can be duplicated in the 
United States. A number of well-known 
citizens, including some earnest prohibi- 
tionists, announce their readiness to 
take stock in such companies if autho- 
rized in their towns, and to give careful 
attention to the supervision of the busi- 
ness. 





Mayor Gilroy’s appointment of Charles 
H. Murray as police commissioner is a 
surpri.e and a puzzle to all shades of 
politicians who are not in the secret, 
but there is not a particle of doubt 
in any politician’s mind that there 
is a ‘‘ bargain” or ‘ deal” of some 
kind behind it. Nobody is so innocent 
nowadays as to accept the mayor's 
volunteered explanation that he made 
the appointment because he believes 
that the ‘‘ Republican party, as the mi- 
nority party of the city, is entitled to 
representation in the selection of election 
ofticers.”’ Nobody, too, accepts with- 
out a wink the somewhat ostentatious 
display of “ surprise’? by Mr. Murray 
when the news of the appointment was 
announced to him. There are no sur- 
prises of this kind in Tammany govern 
ment; no valuable oflice is given toa Re. 
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publican politician exceptafter a strictly 
business understanding as to the uses he 
will make of it. That the new commis- 
sioner is one of the type of Republican 
politicians whom Tammany has always 
found useful, his record leaves no doubt. 
He was for years one of “ Jake’’ Pat 
terson’s most active Boys, and he is 
now endorsed handsomely by such high 
Boy authorities as ‘‘ Clarry’’ Meade, 
the ‘‘ wicked Gibbs’s’’ man on the po 
lice-justice bench, who says of him, 
with genuine Boy cordiality: ‘‘Charley 
Murray is a good fellow and will make a 
first-class commissioner.’”’ That means 
that he will be a commissioner of the 
‘Johnny’? McClave type, who votes 
uniformly with the Tammany commis 
sioners, not because he sympathizes 
with them politically, but because he 
approves of their conduct: 





We commented recently on the plan 
of the German bimetallist, Dr. Arendt, 
to fix the price of silver every year by a 
popular vote of England, France, Ger 
many, and the United States, and now 
we learn that the levity of our remarks 
has given pain to the earnest doctor. 
He was purely unselfish and benevo- 
lent in his intentions, and was, in fact, 
thinking more of the monetary trou- 
bles of France and this country than 
of those of his own, and he thinks 
it hard that a philanthropist should be 
mocked by the subjects, or victims, of 
his philanthropy. But we are not sin- 
ners above all that refuse to let the bi- 
metallists make the world happy, for 
we have noticed that serious people in 
France have declined to take Dr. Arendt 
seriously, and even in his own land he is 
told by a leading German paper that he 
is bringing forth the east wind. 





Another German professor has come 
to the help of the bimetallists and the 
agrarians against the mighty, and de- 
vised another plan to put an end to their 
woes. Prof. Sering is the man, and the 
plan is the simple one of not paying 
your debts. He does not state it in that 
bald way, to be sure, as no man would 
imagine who knows the awful German 
intellect and its ability to becloud a sim- 
ple proposition with great swelling 
words of vanity. The way the thing is 
come at is by a long process of rea 
soning to show that the farmers are 
the most vital element in the con- 
cept of the State, and that therefore any 
exceptional measures taken in their be- 
half could be defended as in accordance 
with the “ Staatsraison.”’ After that it 
is easy to show that what the farmers 
most need is a scaling down of their 
mortgages, which Prof. Sering thinks 
the State should at once set about just 
as it took away from the proprietors of 
feudal estates from a fifth to a third 
of their possessions, equally on the prin 
ciple of the Staatsraison, We nee d not 
now stop to point out how rapidly that 
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principle would spread to others than 
farmers, if once admitted and ay plic din 
their case, and how everybody in debt 
or distress of any kind would speedily 
be showing that he was anessential part 
of the State and a most fit subject for 
the forgiving of debts. Such learned 
absurdities, however, will do good as 
showing that bimetallism, under all its 
disguises, is simply an elaborate scheme 
to chouse creditors out of their just 
dues. <A brutally frank English com 
mentator on the London BKimetalli: 
League’s meeting summed the whole 
thing up by asking Mr. Balfour and his 
kind: ‘‘What does all your palavering 
amount to but a confession that you are 
insolvent and wayt to make as good 
terms as possible ?"’ 


The English archbishops and bishops 
have, apparently, from the worldly point 
of view, done a very foolish thing in con 
ing out with a manifesto against the dis 
establishment of the Welsh Church, and 
have even directed the use of a special 
prayer against the bill, What is most un 
fortunate about it js that every on 
their arguments—so far as we have re 
ceived them by the cable—were used 
against the disestablishment of the Irish 
Church—probably the most monstrous 
expression of intolerance the world ever 
saw. Even that very absurd one, that the 
poor would lose their rights to seats in 
the churches, was actually offered to the 
Irish Catholics. The fact ts that the 
Welsh Church is the church of a small, 
rich minority, and is supported in the 
main out of the earnings of the majority, 
and is detested by them. In our day there 
is no getting over this fact Any 
established church of which it can be 
said is doomed. The disestablishment 
of the Irish Church settled the matter 
as far as Great Britain is concerned 
What is still worse for the bishops 
is that the Irish Church, far from 
disappearing or sinking into impo 
tence, as Was predicted by them, 
not only has, since its disestablishment, 
grown in numbers and in peligious fer 
vor, but has increased its wealth Mr. 
George Russell, a devoted churchman, 
warmly advocated Welsh disestablish- 
ment in the House of Commons in 
the interest of religion, and supported 
himself by the Irish example The 
bishops doubtless feel that in defending 
the Irish Church they are defending 
an outpost of the English Church, and 
fear that their turn will come next. 
But they could hardly use better 
means, in these days, of bringing 
this about than making themselves 
conspicuous in defence of causes 
which the non religious world think 
hopelessly bad. In this world the mani- 
festo will not make a single convert. 
The good churchmen the bishops have 
with them already. It is the dis 
senters, and agnostics, and secularists 
whom they have to fear. 
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“ SCUTTLING” OUT OF SAMOA, 

It is very difficult to say anything intel- 
ligent about abandoning Samoa, without 
knowing more than the world generally 
knows about our reasons for going there. 
It would probably never have entered 
into the head of any one in this country 
to go near the islands if some German 
traders had not established themselves 
there early in the seventies, and begun 
to meddle in native politics, and appro- 
priate native property, and call in Ger- 
man men-of-war when they got into quar- 
rels with the people they were robbing. 
Their proceedings were so high-handed 
that they soon came into collision with 
the American consul, and his com- 
plaints had to be noticed. The natives 
are split up into factions, and are appa- 
rently incapable of carrying on a regu- 
lar government. If this be so, the proper 
persons.to take possession of it or ‘‘ pro- 
tect’”’ it are the Australians. It is in their 
“‘system.’’ Itis nearer to New Zealand 
than any other civilized state, and is 
in the direct line of its communica- 
tion with the rest of the world. But 
instead of proposing this we entered into 
a tripartite treaty in 1889 with Germany 
and England for the establishment of an 
independent government under foreign 
advice and assistance. It has not work- 
ed well. The islands are still rent by dis- 
putes and faction fights, and life and 
property are reported to be insecure. One 
of the worst questions arises out of the 
land titles. The land of the islands has 
for many years been going steadily to the 
Germans and other foreign traders, and 
the natives feel they have been cheated 
out of it. In fact, if we substitute trad- 
ers for missionaries, the case of Samoa 
is very like that of Hawaii. The traders 
have got the land and the kings are un- 
doubtedly unchaste. 

The instructions which Mr. Blaine 
gave April 11, 1889, to the American re- 
presentatives at the conference which 
led to the tripartite treaty, expressed 
‘‘an anxious desire to secure the Sa- 
moans a healthy, prosperous, and civiliz- 
ed life.’”’ ‘‘ We had no desire to domi- 
nate,” he said, ‘‘ and every wish to de- 
velop a stable and just government.’’ At 
the same time he made a vigorous pro- 
test against any interference with the 
charbor of Pago-Pago, which we had se- 
cured for naval purposes by treaty with 
the lawful authorities of Samoa, and in- 
timated that the opening of the Nicara- 
gua Canal would make this increasingly 
important. It is only necessary to say, 
aproposof this,that Mr. Gresham reports 
that American commerce with the 
islands can hardly be said to exist. 
About six American ships a year visit 
the place, and the American trade, which 
amounted to $60,000 in 1889, has not in- 
creased. There are no ships, and only a 
schooner-load of coal, in the harbor of 
Pago-Pago. In fact, what Mr. Blaine 
called American interests in the place 
are no more important than American 
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interests in New Zealand or New Cale- 
donia; and Samoa is between four and 
five thousand miles from the Nicaragua 
Canal. 

What took us there, except a desire to 
seem as big and important as Germany, 
it is difficult to see. The Germans went 
there when Bismarck was full of his co- 
lonization schemes, and when the world 
seemed too small for the German race. 
We are sure that the Germans are now 
pretty tired of the whole business, and 
would be glad to be outof it. Australia, 
which is the growing Power in the South 
Pacific, is pressing Great Britain hard 
not to renew the treaty, and New Zea- 
land is insisting on her claim to the 
islands, which lie almost at her door. 
Senator Morgan says he has no objection 
to our backing out of the agreement 
‘“‘under conditions,’ one of which is 
that we should retain the harbor of Pago- 
Pago, and that the rights of American 
citizens should be protected. Of course 
there can be no objection to our keeping 
the harbor. In peace it would do no- 
body any harm. In war, if the enemy 
had a larger navy than ours, he would 
take it from us at once. Our ships in 
time of war, in fact, would hardly ven- 
ture to go near it. Why we should ‘‘keep 
up our interest in the harbor’’ because 
of the Nicaragua Canal, we are unable 
to see. The canal would benefit all the 
islands of the Pacific and our Pacific 
coast, but the special value to the 
canal of small islands 4,000 miles away 
we must leave to others to point out. 
There is no doubt that the Australians will 
eventually get Samoa and keep it, and 
we might as well urge now that it be 
turned over to them. In fact, there 
could hardly be found a better illustra- 
tion of the follies of modern diplomacy 
than the whole Samoan pother. 








“PLAYING THE MISSIONARY FOR ALL 
HE IS WORTH.” 
THE Hawaiian annexationists and their 
apologists have made so many displays 
of cynicism, in both politics and morals, 
that one can hardly be surprised at any 
fresh exhibition of the kind on their 
part. A recent confession of their 
fraudulent methods is so brazen, how- 
ever, that it surpasses anything which 
has gone before. The Hawaiian Ga- 
zette of April 24 has an article on 
what it calls “The Higher Stand- 
point,’ in which it quotes at length 
from a letter of a gentleman resident in 
the United States, ‘‘ who has peculiar 
facilities for discerning public and _ pri- 
vate sentiment on important questions.”’ 
This discerning gentleman writes to the 
annexationists that their cause made 
slow headway in this country as long as 
it was suspected that the revolution was 
the work of American adventurers, but 
that ‘‘ we finally became convinced that 
there was a deep moral purpose in it, 
and that this was due largely to the 
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‘missionary’ element.’? Then he con 
cludes: j 

“If I were to give you homely advice as a 
practical politician, I should say, ‘ Play the 
missionary for all he is worth.’ He may be no 
better than he ought to be; but so loug as our 
sympathies are enlisted through his share in 
your affairs, youshould use him. Do not un- 
deceive us until you get what you want.” 

Now, it is astonishing enough that the 
Gazette should print such a letter at all, 
but it is still more astonishing that it 
should accept the advice and propose to 
acton it. It says to ‘‘ our good friends 
of the American League’”’ that they 
must not be ‘‘ impatient if there is too 
much missionary in the Government at 
present.’?’ They must remember that 
‘our cause is placed before the Ameri- 
can public”? at a time when there is 
much “‘ suspicion on the subject of an- 
nexing mongrel communities.”’ With 
incredible effrontery it adds, ‘‘ When 
annexation is secured, then the mission- 
ary can be ‘played out’ and good men 
‘ played in.’ ”’ 

It is easy to infer from this that the 
annexationists are not dwelling together 
as brethren. In fact, the ‘‘ American 
League,’”’ to which the Gazette refers so 
deprecatingly, isan organization formed 
for the purpose of ousting the mission 
aries and taking away the spoils of office 
which they are now enjoying. This 
League, moreover, is saying very ugly 
things about the ‘‘too much missionary 
in the Government.”’ It says that they 
have been continuing themselves in 
power for more than fourteen months 
without a shadow of popular warrant 
therefor, and that they have now ar- 
ranged a mockery of a constitutional 
convention which they can control ab 
solutely, and the results of which they 
can submit to the popular vote or not, as 
they see fit. Still more angrily is it say- 
ing that they are voting all the while to 
increase theirown salaries and are put- 
ting their friends and relatives in office, 
in utter disregard of the hundreds of 
American patriots who stand ready to 
take the places of these greedy mission- 
aries. 

Nor can it be denied that the mission- 
ary Government is giving some color to 
these ill-natured charges. It spent a 
good part of April in passing ‘an act 
making special appropriations for sala- 
ries and pay-rolls.””’ To guard against 
unpleasant contingencies, the act was 
made valid for two years, so that the 
salaries and pay-rolls will go snugly along 
till March, 1896, without any further 
legislative action—which is what we be- 
lieve the missionaries call the meeting 
together of nineteen men to vote money 
out of the public funds for themselves 
and their dependents. The occasion 
seemed a fitting one, too, to increase 
salaries all around, to the common ad- 
vantage of all concerned in voting them. 
Indeed, it would appear at this distance 
that, if the annexationists were playing 
the missionary for all he is worth for 
effect on public sentiment in this coun- 
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try, the missionary himself is playing his 
chance at the public treasury for all it is 
worth. 

The inspection of the appropriation 
act, and especially the reading of the 
debates of the Executive and Advisory 
Councils upon it, will make this tolera- 
bly clear. While the process of raising 
salaries was going on, one bothersome 
member raised the point of the propriety 
of an officer’s voting to increase his own 
salary. He even had the impertinence to 
read rule 22, which says that ‘‘no mem- 
ber shall be permitted to vote on any 
question where his private right,distinct 
from public interest, is immediately 
concerned.”’ But the attorney-general, 
whose salary had already been raised by 
the aid of his own vote, promptly ruled 
that this was plainly a question of public 
interest, and that therefore every mem- 
ber had a right to vote himself an in- 
crease of $1,000 a year. The result is, 
that the men who now have their hands 
in the treasury of the 90,000 Hawaiians 
are paying themselves higher salaries 
than are received by the corresponding 
officers of a government representing 
more than 60,000,000 Americans. The 
Hawaiian chief justice receives $1,500 
a year more than Chief Justice Fuller. 
Each of the cabinet oflicers draws $1,000 
a year more than the members of our 
cabinet. The entire act carries an ap- 
propriation of $1,648,018, or about one- 
half the total revenue of the country. 
Who shall say that even Tammany Hall 
can teach these missionaries anything 
about the art of government? 

These ofticial records of the provisional 
Government and the frank confessions 
of the Gazette show what a gigantic 
bunco game the annexationists have 
been playing. They have filled the air 
with cries about a ‘‘ missionary civili- 
zation’’ being endangered, and about 
the fruits of sixty years of American 


philanthropy being imperilled, and 
all the while the ‘‘pals’’ have been 
consoling each other by saying: ‘‘ We 


know it is tough, boys, but the mis- 
sionary bait is the only one we can use 
to catch American gudgeons. Just wait 
till we get annexation, and you'll see 
how soon ‘ good men’ will seize all the 
fat oftices. Until then, understand, we 
are all missionaries.”’ - 


THE SOFT-COAL STRIKE. 
THE fact that there is a general strike 
among the miners of soft coal through- 
out the region east of the Mississippi 
River is well known. The supply of bi- 
tuminous coal is, in consequence of this 
strike, becoming so small as to threat- 
en serious results in the near future. 
But while the general situation is 
within the knowledge of all, the actual 
merits of the case and the motives which 
have influenced the actions of both ope- 
rators and miners are not so easily as- 
certained, 
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borne in mind that the Allegheny Moun 

tains divide the soft-coal fields into two 
regions, which have very little business 
influence upon each other. The out 

put of Pennsylvania and Maryland, with 
the greater part of the production of 
Virginia and West Virginia, seeks mar 
kets at tide-water or in the East. With 
the exception of one field, that of north 
ern Pennsylvania,where, it is said, wages 
have been reduced in order to secure a 
larger volume of sales, the miners east of 
the Alleghenies have no grievance, and 
do not profess to have any. A miner 
in southern Pennsylvania or Mary 

land will earn on an S700 
a year, and could perhaps earn 
if he willing to work steadily 
throughout the year. This sum, or any 

thing like it, must be considered good 
that mining 
does not call for any especial skill, ex 

cept to avoid danger. Nevertheless, that 
danger should be allowed forin estimat 


average 
more 
were 


wages when we recollect 


ing proper wages. The miners in the 
eastern region having no grievance, the 
strike there is purely sympathetic. By 
sympathetic is meant that these men 
were willing to quit work in order to 
help the cause of their brethren in 
Ohio. 

The Federation of Miners, which has 
been holding a conference with the em- 
ployers at Cleveland, was formed as an 
attempt to consolidate the interests of 
all the miners in the principal soft-coal 
fields of the United States. The trouble 
in the trade which brought on the strike 
began west of the Alleghenies. In Illi 
nois, Indiana, Ohio, and in the re 
gion around Pittsburgh, there has long 
existed a sort of rough adjustment of 
mining wages by which the peculiar 
conditions in each State and the quality 
of the coal were allowed for in the rate 
paid perton. This series of wage differ- 
entials, as we may call it, has long been 
a matter requiring delicate treatment 
The adjustment was intended to put the 
operators of the different fields on a par 
with each other in the common market 
of Lake Erie cities and Chicago 
no standard of output and of volume of 
sales was possible, these ditferentials, 
which include also differences in railway 
freights, have always proved themselves 
to be matters of discord and difticult of 
adjustment. The 
added greatly to the difficulties of the 
situation. The capacity for production 
west of Pittsburgh was larger than the 
demand for soft 


Since 


business depression 


coal. Prices of coal 
were reduced in this way from time to 
time as competition grew fiercer, until 
as a last resort the employers in some of 
the fields reduced the miners’ wages. 
The situation in the Pittsburgh 
may be taken as an example. There was 


leld 


an agreement of long standing by which 
the operators in this field were to pay nine 
cents per ton more for mining than was 


| paid by their brethren across the river 


In the first place, it is toe be | in Ohio 


The’ pressure of competition, 





ss te | 


and the reduction in wages in the Pitts 
burgh field, destroyed this differential 
thus giving to the Pittsburgh operators 
an advantage to which the operators of 
the other States thought they were not 
entitled 
tice cannot be determined, that the min 


It is said, with how much jus 
ing companies of Ohio arein secret sym 
pathy with the efforts of the Federation 

. : ° _ 
of Miners to restore wages to the old 
schedule, and thus to put again in force 
the old differential 
fields. This will serve as an instance of 


the complications to which the strike 


between the tw 


has given rise, 

The strike of the miners west of th 
Alleghenies is thus intended to force the 
payment of the old rate of wages, which 
had been reduced because of the fierce 
competition with which the operating 
companies fought for the comparatively 
that : 
leaders of the federation recognize 
State 


wages if the 


few orders were offering The 
that 
the miners of one 
the old 
other State 


than before, or work to supply the trade 


cannot get 
miners of an 
consent to receive loss 
demands of the striking section. It was 
by this argument that these leaders in 
duced the miners of Pennsylvania and 
Marvland,who had no grievance of theit 
own, to support the Ohio conten 
ugh 
little 


with its 


pathetic strike, th 


tion by a syn 
these two regions interfere but 
with each other Every panic, 
succeeding period of depression, brings 
about strikes as one of its consequences 
etfect an ad 


lower level of 


Employers of labor strive to 
justment between th 
prices and wages. This is usually re 
sisted by the employees, with a const 
until 
Whe 


win the pre 


quent disturbance of business 


a new adjustment is found 


ther the operators will 
sent ficht, or the old wages be re 
stored, or whether a compromise is pos- 
sible, can be decided only by the event 
Whatever the immediate outcome, the 
trade adjustments between the various 
competing fields, which years of experi 
ence have demonstrated to be necessary, 
must be observed, or future trouble will 


be inevitable 


GROWING RICH IN 
SERVICE, 


THE PUBLIC 

WHATEVER be the result of the inquiry 
which Mr. Goff is carrying on, he is on 
It is the 
first time in thirty years that any at- 


the right line of investigation 


tempt has been made to examine the con 
dition of the police force of this city in 
the right way. Committees have before 
now come near doing it, but some mys- 
terious influence alway rlled them off 
before they reached tne true point 
of attack. The department, from the 
commissioners down, has for twenty- 
suspi- 
This suspi 
strengthened by the 
condition of all 


five years lain under the 
cion of 


cion has 


gross corruption 
been 


way the worldly 
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the officers has improved during their 
service, on very moderate salaries. It is 
a condition of every service in the world, 
commercial, military, civil, or political, 
that there shall be nothing mysterious 
about the manner in which an officer 
grows rich; that his friends and his 
superiors shall at least know enough 
about his affairs to know that honest 
sources of wealth are, or haveeen, open 
tohim. Every man who cares for his re- 
putation looks to this for himself. He does 
not, while holding a position of trust 
in any one’s service, add house to house, 
and farm to farm,and splendor tosplendor 
without making known to his employer 
where the money comes from if his salary 
plainly does not supply it. No bank would 
allow any officer to indulge in luxuries 
that his stipend would not warrant 
without looking into his affairs. The 
same rule prevails in all armies, and 
does or ought to prevailin all civil ser- 
vices. No public man ought to get 
rich in a manner that sets people to 
wondering over his ways and means. 
People in fiduciary positions, like judges, 
have not only to be, but to seem, pure. 
Public morality cannot be maintained 
if everybody doubts the integrity of pub- 
lic servants. 

It is now fully twenty years since the 
practice of putting political adventurers, 
with no pecuniary or social standing, 
in the Police Commission began. The 
place is one, owing to its enormous 
power over the criminal and _ semi- 
criminal classes, in which the incum- 
bent needs all the fortification that 
high character and general public esteem 
can give him. As arule, the men who 
have filled it during the period we have 
mentioned have had no standing in par- 
ticular, ‘and have been too obscure to 
have any public esteem, or to be much 
ashamed or troubled if suspected of any- 
thing discreditable. They have, as arule, 
been men to whom money is everything, 
and reputation a comparatively small 
matter. Their fortunes, therefore, have 
always needed close watching, but have 
never received it. They have vome again 
and again under more or less of a 
cloud, without bringing on them any 
inquiry, until Dr. Parkhurst took 
the matter up and by his charges 
made inquiry imperative. It ought 
now to be pushed home. We trust 
that Mr. Goff and every one concerned 
will remember that a suspected or 
accused official has no “private af- 
fairs.’ His affairs become public 
in every sense of the word as soon 
as any reputable person says he is a 
bribe-taker or corruptionist of any de- 
scription. In such a situation as 
the police commissioners are now 
placed in, an honorable man scorns 
secrecy. He craves an inquiry. He 


lays everything bare to the world. 
If death be preferable to dishonor, 
so, @ fortiori, is investigation. Alexan- 
der Hamilton set a memorable example 





by accusing himself of a sort of private 
immorality which the public in his day 
were least likely to forgive, lest any 
stain should rest on his character as a 
public officer. 

How necessary official investigation is 
for the maintenance of public morality, 
is well illustrated by the way in which 
Croker has escaped from public life with 
a large fortune. It is no longer pos- 
sible to investigate him. Although 
Mayor Grant swore in 1888 that in 
1886 Croker ‘‘ was very poor indeed,”’ 
in 1893 he was in possession of a 
large racing stud, and a stock farm, 
and a very expensive house in Fifth Ave- 
nue. He was during this period in an 
ofticial, though not a public, position 
of great influence and authority, and 
was known to hundreds as the direc- 
tor and controller of all administration 
in this city, and of all legislation at Al- 
bany, and was known to many tens as 
the receiver of money in return for pro- 
tection from legislative attacks, or, 
in other words, from ‘ blackmail.” 
He was, too, engaged in no mo- 
ney-making business or occupation. 
Horse-racing and horse-raising do not 
come under these heads, and during the 
interval between 1887 and 1893 extra- 
ordinary depression prevailed in all 
kinds of business, including real es- 
tate. Nevertheless, in the absence 
of official inquiry, he was able, in 
his retirement, to procure an apology 
or defence from a religious paper, the 
Outlook. What is most curious about 
it is that a precisely similar apolo- 
gy for Tweed, with an ascription of 
his wealth and that of his associates 
to ‘outside operations,’’ appeared in 
the Evangelist in New York within a 
very short period of the explosion 
which finally landed him in jail and 
broke up the ring. One does not need 
to ascribe such tributes to anything 
but the genuine kindliness and charita- 
bleness of religious editors, combined 
with the gentle credulity which usually 
goes with such qualities; but they show 
the value of official inquiry when the 
‘‘ rise in real estate’’ is extraordinarily 
rapid, and does not appear in the sales 
made at the exchange. 








FASHIONABLE IOLITICAL ECONOMY. 


POLITICAL economy is the study of 
human nature under certain circum- 
scribed conditions, The true economist 
is a man who watches and reports the 
play of the human mind on the 
phenomena of trade, commerce, and 
industry. He tells us by observation 
and sometimes by experiment what 
men will do, if let alone, when brought 
face to face with certain facts of human 
society. He is thus able, as all scientific 
men ought to be, to predict and to veri- 
fy his predictions. He is able to tell 
what will happen if something else hap- 
pens; what will result, for instance, 





if this play of the human mind on the 
phenomena of trade, commerce, and _ in- 
dustry is interfered with. His concern, 
too, is wholly with the human mind 
of to-day, and not the human mind of 
1,000 or 500 years ago; the “ histori- 
cal school’”’ to the contrary notwith- 
standing. How mines were worked in 
the middle ages is not his affair; how 
they are worked to-day is what he has 
to study. This was the work the old 
Manchester school did, and the result 
was that itacquired great influence, and 
had much effect on legislation and opin- 
ion. 

Butas philanthropy spread ,the study of 
the way the human mind plays on in- 
dustrial phenomena became unpopular. 
Men arose who said this was a poor 
occupation; that it had not banished 
poverty or debt; that the true work of 
the economist was the study of the way 
the human mind ought to play on indus- 
trial phenomena, and generally to make 
men happy, by legislation. And they fell 
to denouncing Smith and Ricardo and 
the Manchester school. These were the 
“ethical economists,’’ who now have 
possession of the field, and are filling 
the world with plans of human regene- 
ration by a freer outlay of human earn- 
ings. In the colleges they abound, but 
the trouble is that the intelligent world 
generally ridicules their pretension to 
be called ‘‘scientific.”” The London 
Times says of these professors : 


“Put in plain English, this means that 
several professors of political economy at the 
present day hold the pious opinion that an 
agreement between the leading commercial 
nations would suffice to fix a ratio between 
goldand silver. This is not a scientific opinion 
at allin any proper sense. It is a deduction 
from facts which are at the disposal of every- 
body, made by men mostly turned out of one 
school who have destroyed their own preten- 
sions to authority by turning topsy-turvy the 
economic ‘ science’ of their immediate prede- 
cessors. They have shown us that in this ‘ sci- 
ence’ fashion rules as absolutely as in the 
science of dressing ladies’ hair, and we ac- 
cordingly set very little store by their opi- 
nion, or even by their consensus.” 

The reason of this contempt is obvi- 
ous. In leaving the world of fact for 
the world of opinion, and substituting 
‘‘ ethical concepts’’ for observation, they 
put themselves on a level with all the 
dreamers and speculators of the earth. 
In the ethical world, one man’s ideas are 
just as good as another’s—those of 
Henry, the dynamiter, who was nothing 
if not ethical, as those of William Mor- 
ris, the Christian socialist. All of them 
are prophets simply, and you can nei- 
ther refute a prophet nor test him. It 
may be that, by blowing up all the rich 
people with bombs, society would be pu- 
rified, and it may be that, by giving all 
the capital of the world to the govern- 
ments, poverty would disappear. Who 
knows? God is great, and the world is 
wide. 

There has been much speculation as 
to the causes of this change. Some 
say it is due to the large number of 
young professors who have studied 
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philosophy in tbe German universi 
ties, and thus permeated themselves 
with a theory of society which made 
the mere phenomena of trade seem a 
low, debasing study. Others, like the 
writer in the London Times, say it is due 
to changes of fashion, such as occur in 
ladies’ hairdressing, and there is some- 
thing in this, for everybody knows that 
the philosophy of the day does change 
as a garment. One day we are all de- 
voted Kantists; the next we are Hege- 
lians, and the next Schopenhauerites and 
Spencerites. In the field of metaphysics 
men have from the beginning run to 
and fro from positivism to transcenden- 
talism, and transcendentalism to posi- 
tivism, incessantly, and the world has 
therefore always congratulated itself 
that it is not ruled by philosophers. 
Just now, under the excitement of re- 
cent economic changes, we are very 
sentimental, and are weeping over the 
poor just as the noblemen and gentle- 
men did before the French Revolu- 
tion, and it is not wonderful that the 
economists found economy too dry and 
cold, and threw themselves into ethics. 

In fact, they are using the strictly 
economic problems now mainly as a 
means of sharpening their wits. Very 
few, if any, of the things over which the 
various ‘‘schools” are now disputing 
have the smallest human _§ interest. 
The whole value to mankind of the 
study of political economy lies in its in- 
fluence on popular opinion. It is not a 
thing which a scientist can carry into 
his laboratory and work over in supreme 
indifference to the rest of the world. 
Its subject-matter is human affairs, or, 
as we have said, the play of the human 
mind on the phenomena of trade and in- 
dustry. Its object is to get individuals 
to understand this play and adapt to it 
their lives and their legislation. If it 
have not this in view, it is as profitless as 
the speculations of the schoolmen touch- 
ing the number of angels that could get 
into the eye of a needle. 

Some attention is called to this point 
in the notices of the work of some of our 
American economists in the last number 
of that wonderfully sane periodical, the 
Journal des Economistes. One author, 
the editor remarks, disports himself ‘‘ on 
the heights of economico - metaphysi- 
cal speculation.’’ ‘‘ Reading his work,’’ 
he says, “‘is a good intellectual exercise, 
but has the author contributed to the 
progress of the science?’ Another finds 
fault with the classical method of esti- 
mating the cost of production. The 
manufacturer says he has spent so 
much in raw material, so much in 
wages, so much in wear and tear, there- 
fore his profit must be so much. This 
is anarrow view. He should have gone 
back to the cost of the wool in Aus- 
tralia, and followed it through all its 
changes of place and fashion till it 
became a frock coat; to which we 
fear the manufacturer would say, 
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‘*Shucks!’’ Another still tries to get at 
the law of distribution by analyzing and 
combining the “pain of production’’ 
with the ‘‘utility of the product’’ and 
the “pleasure of consumption’; on 
which the French economist sensibly 
remarks ‘‘that real life [which is the 
life the economist has to study] takes 
no account of these speculations, that 
political economy can rest only in ex 
perience.”’ 

This is a state of things greatly to be 
regretted. Never in any age of the 
world has there been greater need that 
economists should speak with a voice of 
proved and provable authority. Nine 
tenths of them are to-day singing ‘‘songs 
of freedom” with socialists and labor 
agitators, and filling the bellies of the 
poor with the east wind. 


” 


IRISH SURNAMES. 

[IN the newly issued Dublin blue-book, ‘Spe 
cial Report on Surnames in Ireland, by Ro 
bert E. Matheson, which is an appendix to the 
twenty-ninth annual report on marriages, 
births, and deaths in [reland, will be found 
some very curious and interesting facts in re 
gard to Irish names as now existing in the isl 
and. As would be expected, ‘‘ the great bulk 
of the most common names are undoubtedly of 
Celtic origin,” but those of English origin are 
also numerous, and it is a well-recognized fact 
that the surname is not an infallible clue to the 
race of the user. Many Irish names have been 
translated into English. Some Englishmen in 
past ages took Irish names, and innumerable 
Irishmen (by which we mean the native Celtic 
stock) were forced to take English names. The 
well-known statute of 5 Edw. IV., cap. 3, 4. Dp 
1465, prescribed ‘“‘that every Irishman that 
dwells betwixt or among Englishmen in the 
County of Dublin, Myeth, Vriell and Kildare, 
shall take to him an English surnamé of 
one town, as Sutton, Chester, Trym, Skryne, 
Corke, Kinsale; or colour, as White, Black, 
Browne; or arts or science, as Smith or Car- 
penter; or office, as Cooke, Butler, 

The tables in this Report show the one hun- 
dred most prevalent names to be mainly Cel 
tic, with a few remarkable exceptions. The 
population in 1890 was estimated at 4,717,459 
persons, and the estimate of persons bearing 
any particular name is ascertained by multi- 
plying the births in 18%) of that name by the 
average birth-rate, which is one for every 
44 8-10 persons. The result is that the first 
three names in order of frequeney are Murphy, 
Kelly, and Sullivan, but the fourth (Walsh 
means a Welshman, and the fifth is the ubi- 
quitous Smith. The 26th is Wilson, the 3ist 
Campbell, the 32d Clarke, the 33d Johnston, the 
34th Hughes, the 37th Brown, the 42d Thomp 
son, the 0th White. Lower down in the list 
we find Burns (68), Robinson (73), Cunningham 
(74), Griffin (75), Ward (7S), Reid ($1), Graham 
8&2), Higgins @), King S, Bell (8%, and 
Scott (). The last name on this list (Dwyer 
represents 8,100 persons, as against 62,600 for 
the Murphy clan. 

One very evident fact is the decadence of 
the formsin ‘‘O” and ‘* Mac,” since the rela- 
tive position is No. 6 for O'Brien, 10 for O'Neill, 
13 for McCarthy, 21 for McLaughlin, and 39 
for Maguire. Moreover, O'Brien is little over 
one-half as numerous as Murphy, and (Neill 
a little less than one-half. In separate lists we 
find the names of 135 families with names be- 





ginning with ** Mac “and about G00 names with 
“OO” prefixed. Of these the most outlandish 
would appear to be now borne by few persons 
since most of them are lacking in the lists of 
names having five births recorded in 18M, and 
which are supposed to represent families of Lx) 
persons. Of course some occur in the birth 
record without the ** 0” and the “ Mac.” Only 
five ‘‘ Fitz” names are recorded, viz Pit 
gerald, 380 births, equal to 14,74 population 
Fitzpatrick, 349 births, equal to 11,1) popula 
tion; Fitzsimans, 80 births, equal te 4.84 popu 
lation; Fitzgibbon, 34 births, equal to 
population ; Fitzmaurice, 21 births, equal too 
population 

As to the predominance of names, if seems 
that the one-hundred principal names embra 
about two million of the inhabitants, and an 
examination of the birth-lists shows that tl! 
population is mainly Celtic Phe census 
ISO] declares 4,581,481 persons born in Lreland 
74,523 in England and Wales, 27.23 in Scot 
land, and 21,380 abroad, or a total of 4,704,007 


Ireland has been a great hive, for centuries. 


throwing off swarms, but receivin MEPMIUrS 
tively few accessions of other stock. Macau 
lay states that at the beginning of the sev 
teenth century the English colony was contin 
to the seaboard; but, after the terrifle inroads 
under Cromwell, the result was that under James 
Il. the Celtic race was probably somewhat un 
der a million in number, and among them re 
sided about two hundred thousand lonists of 
Saxon blood ‘he examination of names to 
day indicates that this proportion has been 
substantially preserved. Ulster is, of course, 
the stronghold of the invader, and here s 


names as Smith, Johnston, Stewart. Wils 


Thompson, Campbell, Moore, Bell, Patterson 
Bradley, and Brown are numerous, though 
even here Reilly and Gallagher lead the list 


In this report the author gives little space to 
the origin and form of names. In 188) he pre 
pared an official report entitled * Varieties and 
Synonymes of Surnames and Christian Names 
in Ireland,” compiled from the records of 
births, deaths, and marriages. Never 


he collected only the variations of names, and 


theless 
although these are important for local work 
they leave us in ignorance of the meaning 
which underlies the name. Of course every 
me knows that *‘ Mac” means ‘‘son of,” and 
*O” means “descendant,” probably “ grand 
son”: “Kil” or “Gil” (Giolla), means ‘ser 
vant of.” and is usually prefixed to a saint's 
name, as in Kilbride iservant of St. Bridget), 
Ipatrick (servant of St. Patrick), Gilfoyle 


servant of St. Paul); though Gilchrist is ‘* ser 


i 


vant of Christ.” and Gildea is ‘‘servant of 
God.” Maol (according to Mr. Matheson 
signifies a tonsured person who became the 
spiritual servant of a saint. Thus Maol Dub 
han, ‘‘servant of St. Dubhan,” forms Maol- 
dun, anglicised into Muldoon. Other names 
cited by him are: Carrick, carraice, a rock; 
Clough, cloch, a stone: Columb, co/um, a dove; 
Cunneen, coinin, a rabbit; Darragh, dair, an 
oak; Mullaly, eala, a swan; Quilty, coi/lle, 
woods; Sheedy, sioda, silk; McGowan, gobha, 
a smith; Breheny, Oreathamh, a judge; 
Cleary, cleireach, a clerk: Ward, bhard, a 
bard; Colgun, colg, a sword; McCraith, 
craith, to weave; Davin, daimh, a poet: Me- 
Intyre, Mac-an-t-Saoir, the son of the work- 
man: Roe, ruadh, red; Duff, dubh, black; 
Lauder, laidir, strong; Daly, dal/, blind: Me- 
Girr, gor, short: Casey, cathaiseach, valiant; 
Dempsey, diomusach, arrogant; Brody, bro- 
dach, proud; Corcoran, corcurach, purple or 
red; Kinnavy, cnamh, a bone; McCosh, cos, 
a foot; McClave, lamh, the hand, 
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These few examples, though interesting spe- 
cimens of names from rank or occupation, 
from natural objects, from personal qualities, 
etc., still leave unexplained the great body of 
surnames, 

It remains to consider some composite names, 
by which we mean such surnames as do not in- 
dicate the probable racial derivation of the in- 
dividual. It is beyond question that the for- 
eign invaders, from the earliest historic times, 
have abandoned their names for Celtic forms. 
Thus for De Burgo, or Burke, was used Mac- 
William ; for De Angulos, or Nangle, MacCos- 
tello; De Exeter, MacJordan; Barrett, Mac- 
Watten ; Staunton, M’Aveeley ; De Berming- 
ham, MacFeorais; Fitzsimon, MacRuddery ; 
Poer, MacShere; Butler, MacPierce; Fitz- 
gerald, MacThomas ; De Courcy, MacPatrick ; 
Barry, MacAdam. Again, common English 
names, derived from colors, objects, animals, 
and the like, were freely translated into Irish. 
Thus, Bird became Heany ; Black, Duff; Gray, 
Colreavy ; White, Banane or Bawn ; Little, 

, Begg; Long, Fodha; Fox, Shanahan; Holly, 
Quinlan ; Oaks, Darragh; Rock, Carrick ; 
Waters, Toorish ; Monday, McAloon; Boar, 
McCullagh ; Oats, Quirk ; Silk, Sheedy ; Weir, 

sorra: and Smith, Gow and McGowan. Of 
course, the reverse often happened, and the 
Celt transformed his name into the corre- 
sponding English word. We have already 
cited the statute of a. D. 1465 which compelled 
the Irishmen within the Pale to take English 
surnames, All of these causes produce nume- 
rous names which are absolutely no indication 
of race, and in fact the mania of certain Ame- 
ricans of Irish descent to magnify their race 
now leads them to claim many purely English 
surnames as Irish, merely on account of the 
prevalence of the name in Ireland. It is equal- 
ly mistaken for them to claim many of the 
Scotch forms in Mae, though more pardonable, 
since the languages are allied. 

The genealogist will find very little satisfac- 
tion in such a record of names as this Report 
gives. The clan system is fatal to all pedigree- 
making, either among the countless Murphys 
or O’Briens of Ireland, or the equally nume- 
rous MacDonalds or Stewarts or Campbells of 
Scotland. The line of the chief of the clan is 
carefully recorded, and that of such of his 
prominent relatives as have founded territo- 
rial families. But, beyond that, the multi- 
plicity of kinsmen bearing the common name 
destroys all possibility of identification after a 
very few generations, even where records re- 
main. In Ireland most of the leading clans 
are still represented; not always, however, by 
wealthy descendants. Sir Bernard Burke, in 
his ‘ Vicissitude of Families,’ nearly thirty 
years ago pointed out the flourishing represen- 
tatives of M’Murrough, King of Leicester, of 
the O’Neills, Princes of Clanboy, of the 
O’Briens, Kings of Thomond, the O’Connors 
of Connaught, the MacCarthys, and many of 
the lesser families. Another authority quotes 
as still existing certain special titles, viz.: 
Prince of Coolavin, a MacDermott; Knight of 
Glin, a Fitzgerald; Baron of Killoc, a Russell, 
The O’Conor Don, etc. On the other hand, 
there are a few undisputed instances of the rep- 
resentatives of famous families existing in 
the grade of the poorest peasantry. A gene- 
ration or two ago, such claims carried a cer- 
tain reverence from the people; but so tho- 
rough has been the work of disaffection caused 
by emigration, agrarian troubles, and Fenian- 
ism, that even in Ireland the ancient affection 
and respect for ‘‘ the old blood” has virtually 
ceased. 

Mr. Matheson’s two essays should be re- 





printed in America if the supposed regard of 
the Irish Celt for his race has any existence. 
It is noticeable, however, that the Celts born 
in the United States are not students of the 
Irish language. While immigrants of other 
nationalities cling to their native tongue, and 
insist that their children shall learn it concur- 
rently with the indispensable English, the 
Irishman seems content to forget the speech 
of his fathers. The most eloquent Land- 
Leaguer or Fenian, while raving over the 
wrongs inflicted upon Erin, would be utterly 
silenced by the shortest sentence propounded 
to him upon an American platform in Ireland's 
venerable language. It is not unreasonable to 
surmise that the instinct of the race leads our 
American Celts to perceive that they are 
doomed to absorption here. The signs all 
point to this desirable conclusion. The children 
born here speedily develop strong local at- 
tachments, and each generation of course in- 
herits and increases the love of country. 


PROTECTIONISM AND SOCIALISM IN 
ITALY. 
ITALY, May, 1894. 


A NEW review, entitled La Riforma Sociale, 
and edited by Francesco 8. Nitti and Luigi 
Roux, promises to become one of the best or- 
gans for impartial and radical discussion. 
But these comparatively young writers put 
forth their theories as new, whereas, were 
they well read in the writings of the makers of 
Italy, they would find that, thirty and forty 
years ago, Cavour, Mazzini, and Cattaneo all 
agreed on what were and what were not the 
functions of the State in social matters. Ina 
short, pithy article entitled ‘‘The Agrarian 
Party and its Social Significance,” Signor Nit- 
ti, after affirming that protectionism is less an 
economic theory than the consequence of class 
selfishness, hits the nail on the head when he 
adds : 

‘‘Those agrarians who demand that the 
State shall secure for their products a remu- 
nerAtive limit—the French prix de revient, 
a fixed price—by the aid of protective and 
prohibitive tariffs, outrage the — on 
which modern society is founded; they claim 
privileges and monopolies which are the anti- 
thesis of liberty and solidarity. Their demand 
is explainable only by the docfrines of socialism 
pure and simple. When the workingmen and 
peasantry demand that the law insure them 
work and a minimum wage, they are merely 
claiming for their class what the agrarian 
party demand for themselves. They are more 
consistent, and start from higher priaciples; 
they speak in the name of the great majority 
of mankind, whereas the agrarians act in the 
interests of a very small fraction of a party. 
The 260 deputies who champion the interests 
of the agrarian party in the House and clamor 
for the remunerative limit, cannot honestly 
oppose the demand of the workingmen for a 
minimum wage; and, once this is conceded, 
what are to be the limits of State interference 
in the economic sphere?” 


True, but this is not the first time that it has 
been proclaimed in Italy. Cavour, who was a 
wealthy capitalist and a first-class agriculturist, 
was an out-and-out free-trader on principle. 
During the tempestuous period of 1848-9 he 
studied attentively the social as well as the 
political conditions of European countries, and 
in the two volumes of his writings, admirably 
edited by Prof. Domenico Zanichelli, we find 
(vol. i., p. 360-89) an exhaustive article on the 
social reforms attempted by the French Revo- 
lutionists. In his view, all ‘‘these strange 
systems proposed involve the renunciation of 
the principles of individual liberty, invest the 
government of society with unlimited powers, 
and reduce individuals to automatons.” Pass- 





ing to the proposed organization of labor, he 
writes: 

‘With the proclamation that the State ought 
to provide work for every workingman, the 
election of a commission to study not only the 
means for ameliorating the economical condi- 
tions of the poorer classes, but also the princi- 
ples which underlie the relations between em- 
ployer and employed, between capital and la- 
bor, by arbitrary regulations as to the time and 
wages of labor—by these acts, and still more 
by imprudent speeches and writings, the Gov- 
ernment has manifested its intention to recon- 
struct on new foundations, as yet hidden, 
all existing relations of capital and labor in the 
production of wealth. In a word, the Provi- 
sional Government seeks a fresh solution of the 
great, the tremendous problem of the organi- 
zation of labor.” 


After showing what a bad organizer any 
Government is even of a private industrial un- 
dertaking with honest officials and chosen 
workmen, Cavour asks, What would a national 
manufactory result in where the worst work- 
men will offer themselves because they swell 
the ranks of the unemployed? All his argu- 
ments tend to prove that State organization of 
labor must prove an inevitable failure. As the 
articles appeared in the Risorgimento of March, 
1848, and as later failures confirmed the truth 
of his opinions, they have a certain value for 
impartial critics. 

But socialists will say: Cavour was a capi- 
talist, a conservative, a monarchist; naturally 
he would be opposed to all attempts to equalize 
the conditions of rich and poor, of labor and 
capital. To this we answer that Mazzini, who 
was neither a capitalist nor a conservative, but 
a humanitarian and republican, in his ‘Systems 
of Democracy in Europe’ came to the same 
conclusions, and admonished his countrymen 
to beware of the isms of the sectarians, since 
only by individual liberty, to be gained for 
Italy by the ousting of despots and their satel- 
lites, and then through the principle of asso- 
ciation, could they hope to ameliorate their 
condition. With regard to individual proper- 
ty, Cavour and Mazzini use the same expres- 
sions, and maintain that if that stimulus were 
removed, men would neither work nor save, 
invent nor study; that progress would be sap- 
ped at its foundations. Where they bothagree 
again, is on the absurdity, the injustice, the 
evils of protection; and in this both carry 
their doctrines to the logical results. ‘‘If the 
State,” said Cavour, ‘‘has neither the right 
nor the duty nor the power to regulate the re- 
lations between labor and capital, between the 
employer and the employed, neither can it be 
rightfully empowered to protect one industry 
or one class of production by artificial means.” 

In the second volume of his writings we find 
(pp. 353-363) along article on English legislation 
on the corn trade. Assuming the principle of 
free trade as accepted, he refutes all the spe- 
cious arguments of the opportunists and the 
sophists, and, writing in 1843, concludes: 

‘When an economic system is proved to 
be contrary to reason, to justice, to equity; 
when its ablest defenders are compelled to in- 
voke mere motives of convenience and of op- 
portunity, the system is doomed; shaken at its 
foundations, the slightest jar will make it tot- 
ter, the first unusual strain will bring it down 
from turret to foundation-stone. Hence we 
may predict in a near future the total abolition 
of the corn laws, and, as a consequence, the 
overthrow of all the protective barriers which 
have for so long a period surrounded the in- 
dustrial and agricultural operations of Great 
Britain.” 


Later we have a long article on the ‘‘influ- 
ence of England’s commercial policy on the 
Continent, and especially in Italy” (vol. iii., 
pp. 469-532), written for the Antologia Italia- 
na in 1847, in which he foresaw that Italy 
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must gravitate infallibly towards free trade. 
Curiously, at that time, Cavour, his father and 
brother, were accused of bringing grain up to 
famine prices and reducing the people of Turin 
to starvation. Cavour sent the accusations to 
the director of the Anfologia, asking whether 
‘* he would care for more articles on the free- 
dom of commerce from the pen of a man who 
was the object of such accusations.” What 
the editor replied we do not know, but no sec- 
ond article appeared; so the methods of apply- 
ing free trade in Italy had to wait for their of- 
ficial champion until Cavour openly supported 
his doctrines in Parliament as Deputy and as 
Minister. As a Deputy he never allowed an 
opportunity to pass without deriding the 
manufacturers and agriculturists who required 
‘* protectionist pillows” on which to repose ; 
and in every case where he could not get a 
duty abolished, he did his utmost to get it re- 
duced. As a Minister, he openly proclaimed 
his free-trade principles, especially during 
1851, when he was Minister of Agriculture 
and Commerce. His absolute and minute 
knowledge of all agricultural operations gave 
him a great advantage over his opponents. 

‘*T quite admit, gentlemen,” he said, ‘‘ that 
to proprietor-farmers a high rate of duties is 
seductive, but this is not the case with con- 
sumers. If you tax the wine in the low coun- 
tries, we have more ague and fever; if you tax 
the bread, the people feed on inferior cereals 
and we have pellagra and other diseases.” 
Again, he laid great stress on the fact that 
every protected industry had gone down be- 
cause the manufacturers, sleeping on their pro- 
tectionist pillows, no longer brought that keen 
intelligence, that unceasing activity, which 
they had exercised to obtain supremacy. 
Thus he showed how the protection of the va- 
rious silk industries had lowered the perfection 
of each, giving the victory to Lyons. Perhaps 
his most impressive speech is that of April 14, 
1851, in answer to the protectionists, headed by 
Count di Revel, backed up, as he proved, by 
some of the ultra democrats. 

‘The ministry,” he said, ‘‘ profess frankly 
and entirely the principle of free trade, be- 
lieving that a government in normal times ought 
never to protect by special duties this or that 
industry: that it is not its duty, hence it has 
not the right, to favor one industry more than 
another; that it has no authority whatsoever 
for imposing a tax on the generality of con- 
sumers for the benefit of special industries. 
The custom-house exists for the purpose of 
finance—that is, for the public weal. Frontier 
duties form a necessary branch of income, but 
it is neither just nor opportune to impose a tax 
on the generality of citizens in favor of a spe- 
cial class.” 

The discussion lasted several days. His op- 
ponents, touched in their pockets, brought for- 
ward every argument—the ruin of industry, 
the famine of the workingmen, siuce no capi- 
talist would risk his money in unprotected in- 
dustry. Cavour demolished all their argu- 
ments by proving that high duties were the 
cause of smuggling, that many trades were 
utterly ruined by smugglers, that the high du- 
ties were a triple tax on the public, ** who pay 
the smuggler, the Government, and the indus- 
trial chief of the protected industry.” But his 
final triumph came through the words spoken 
on the third day of the discussion—words 
which Italy would have done well to remem- 
ber throughout all these intervening years: 

‘* Let us leave the political question entirely 
aside in order to consider the economic aspect 
of the case. Humanity tends to the ameliora- 
tionof the lower classes. Two methods are 
proposed, and all the systems ideated by the 
wisest and most audacious intellects are re 
duced to these two. The first is, Have faith in 








the principles of liberty, in the principle of 
free competition, in the free development of 
the moral and intellectual man, and believe 
that the extension of these principles will se 

cure greater well-being for all, and especially 
for the less fortunate classes. This is the doc 

trine of the political economists; these are the 
principles professed by the statesmen who are 
at the head of public affairs in England, An 

other school professes entirely opposite princi- 
ples. Its members believe that humanity can- 
not be helped, that the condition of the work 

ing masses cannot be ameliorated, without 
ever more and more limiting individual ac- 
tions, without enlarging boundlessly the cen- 
tral action of a moral body, represented by a 
government which is yet to be created, that 
shall assume the general concentration of in- 
dividual forces. This, gentlemen, is the so- 
cialistic school. It is useless to deceive our- 
selves: although this school has arrived at 
baneful, nay, atrocious deductions, it cannot 
be denied that its principles contain much that 
is seductive to generous and elevated minds. 
Well, the sole means of combating the doctrines 
of this school, which threatens to invade Europe, 
is to oppose other principles to theirs. In the 
economic as in the political and religious field, 
ideas can be combated only by ideas, princi 
les by a. Physical repression avails 
ittle. For a moment cannons, bayonets may 
repress theories, may maintain material order, 
but sooner or later these theories, these ideas, 
get translated into facts and obtain the victory 
in the politico-economie order. 

‘*Now, gentlemen, I maintain that the most 
potent ally of the socialistic school (of course 
I allude to intellectual alliances) is the protec- 
tionist doctrines. They start from absolutely 
the same principle, and, reduced to their sim- 
plest terms, they atlirm the right, and hence 
the duty, of Government to intervene in the 
distribution and employment of capital, the 
mission and the power of Government to sub- 
stitute its own will, supposed to be more en- 
lightened, for the free will of the individual 
If this doctrine be admitted as an incontest- 
able truth, ldo not see what answer we can 
make to the working classes who offer the fol 
lowing argument to the Government: You 
deem it your right and duty to intervene in 
the distribution of capital, in the regulation of 
capital. Why, then, do you not intervene for 
the regulation of the other element of produc- 
tion, viz., wages Why do you not orga- 
nize labor? And verily I believe that if 
you admit the system of protection, you must 
as a logical consequence admit, if not all, at 
least a large number of socialistic doctrines. 
Hence | beg the opponents of the treaties (of 
navigation and commerce with England and 
Belgium} who sit on the right, and who are 
proud, as Lam, of the name conservative, to 
ponder well these considerations, and, once ar- 
rived at the conclusion that protectionism is the 
corner-stone on which socialism builds up its 
batteries for the destruction of the old social 
edifice, I trust that they will refuse their vote 
of support, their authority.” 


Did space admit, I could quote even more 
eloquent passages from Cattaneo, who was in 
correspondence with Cobden from the com- 
mencement of his campaign in favor of free 
trade. Mazzini was none the less opposed to 
the protectionists and the socialists as they 
now present their doctrines. But, instead of 
exalting the principle of free competition car- 
ried to its utmost limits, his one ardent desire 
was to see the Italian workmen become capi 
talists through codperation 

But Cavour, Cattaneo, Mazzini are looked on 
as retrogrades by the modern school, and, as 
for protection, the demands of the agricultu- 
rists are as impudent as they are infamous 
With the populations starving and taxed (as far 
as the very poorest are concerned) beyond all 

t 
under martial law because the peasants have 
demanded and do demand that the Government 


possibility of payment, with poor Sicily still 


shall revise the outrageous contracts forced on 
them by the proprietors, here are the farmers 
and owners of land demanding an additional 
tax on corn, which already pays five lire per 
quintal. They pretend that, as the French 
protected corn until it reached the price of 





twenty-five lire per quintal, the Italian Govern 
ment ought to protect them in the same way 
Note that they farm so wretchedly that a hee 
tare vields on an average only ten quintals, 
whereas, | can quote foreign proprietors who 
make it yield twenty and even thirty quintals 
Not content with this demand, in which they 
are supported by 260 Deputies, to those whe 
say, ** But don’t you see that you will be none 
the better off, because the poor people will go 
back to the inferior cereals?” they make 
answer, “Oh no! we shall take care of that, 
because we propose to tax all these—to raise the 
price of oats to seventy lire per ton, that of 
maize and beans to twenty-two lire fifty cen 
times.” Yet it isa well known fact that, by so 
doing, many will be reduced to live on offal 
In many provinces the populations never 
touch wheaten bread save in the hospitals, and 
there is a proverb in the Basilicata to indicate 
that so and so is cared for with the utmost 
tenderness. *‘ Why, he is fed on wheaten bread 
The landed proprietors know that this, even 
Wéthout meat, is the cure for pellagra, and vet 
they insist on their barbarous demands 

Would that I could say with hopefulness that 
the Government will refuse to accede to the 
demand. Already the tax on salt is applied, 
all reduction in the military and naval 
budgets refused, and ‘order reigns” in the 
land. But what will happen when the state of 
siege is over, it is difficult to foresee. Assured 
ly, if the starving peasants should present 
themselves to the Government after the pass 
age of the new corn laws and put the dilemma 
as put by Cavour, ** Now that you have bens 
fited the proprietors and farmers by putting 
into their pockets money taken by force frota 
the pockets of the very poorest and most nu 
merous class, will you kindly lessen our work 
ing hours and compel our emplovers to fix a 
minimum wage *” the members of the said 
Government would tind themselves in a cleft 
stick. The case is so apparent that really I 
cannot see that much fault can be found with 
your Coxeyite army, save that they have mis 
taken the time of day They should have 
manifested their desire to the Harrison Admi- 
nistration at the moment of the passage of the 
McKinley act J.W.M 


LONDONS SUMMER EXHIBITIONS 


LONDON, May 4, ISt4 
AT the beginning of its career, the New Gal 

lery, inheriting the old Grosvenor traditions, 

represented a detinite school, or movement, in 
England. Though its managers found place 
for other painters, it was essentially the head- 
quarters of the Primitives, or followers of the 
Pre-Raphaelites. But gradually, probably for 
want of sufficient support from the Primitives 
themselves, it fell away from its first princi- 
ples, until this year, in its spring exhibition, it 

has degenerated into a mere annex of the 
Royal Academy. It contains little that might 

not as appropriately be found in Burlington 
House, and, of this little, nothing is of special 
note if we except the ‘“‘Love among the 
Ruins,” by Sir Edward Burne-Jones, a replica 
in oils of the well-known large water-color 
which, by such a curious and unaccountable 
blunder, was virtually destroyed a few months 
ago. The story must still be remembered by the 
artist's admirers. As far as one can tell with 

out immediate comparison, the new painting 
retains the characteristics of the original—the 
fine blue, recalling Rossetti, in the gown of the 
female figure; the good decorative intention in 
the arrangement of the ruins, entangled with 
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wild roses and brambles; the wan weariness in 
the lovers’ faces; and something of the old 
weakness and affectation in the technique. It 
is, in a word, a painting full of some of the 
finest and some of the worst qualities of the 
painter, but, with all its drawbacks, immense- 
ly more successful than the two new canvases, 
without a history, which he also exhibits: one, 
a portrait in which he seems to vie with Hen- 
ner in the attempted harmony of blacks and 
whites, but makes the mistake of giving to the 
living model the corpse-like pallor which the 
Frenchman has retained for his dead Christ; 
the other, ‘‘ Vespertina Quies,” a single figure 
in the manner of earlier Sibyls and Symbols. 
But for these exceptions, the collection cer- 
tainly does not call for separate or more de- 
tailed criticism. 

The chief impression given by the New Gal- 
lery, the first to open its doors, was one of me- 
diocrity in the year’s work. This has now been 
confirmed by the display of commonplace at 
the Royal Academy. But here there are pre- 
monitions, as it were, of a coming change or 
awakening, slight enough, and yet not to be 
overlooked. As one critic said to me, it is as 
if the Academy were turning in its sleep. 
Work that once would have been rejected im- 
mediately because of its disregard of academi- 
cal conventions, has crept in; the canvases of 
younger men, once disdained or skied, now 
adorn the line. If the show is not so ‘‘mo- 
dern,” or daring, or experimental as to chal- 
lenge comparison with the Champ-de- Mars (or, 
I might say, the Champs-Elysées), at least there 
is a far-away reminiscence of problems that 
are or have been the concern of exhibitors at 
the Palais des Beaux-Arts. Impressionism has 
made some headway; even pointillisme is be- 
ginning to assertitself. But perhaps the great- 
est surprise the Academy has to offer is the 
prominence accorded to Mr. Sargent’s decora- 
tions for the Boston Public Library, hanging 
them not merely well, but in much the same 
position they will occupy eventually in the 
building for which they are designed. 

In every way, Mr. Sargent’s is the most im- 
portant work of the year; important not only 
as an interesting new departure of an artist 
who has so distinguished himself in another 
branch of art, but because of its own vigor 
and impressiveness, The compositions shown 
are for a lunette and a section of barrel-vault 
ceiling (in the entrance hall of the special- 
library floor), which is to be entirely deco- 
rated by Mr. Sargent. The religions of the 
world give the subject, or motive, he has 
chosen for the whole design, or series of de- 
signs. The one portion now completed rep- 
resents the oppressed children of Israel in 
the hand of the heathen— Psalms cvi, 21 et 
seq., being the text he prints as explanation in 
the catalogue. The Israelites, naked and mar- 
tyred, are crouched in the centre of the lunette; 
on one side is an Assyrian, the figure borrowed 
from ancient sculptures, and the conventional 
Assyrian lion; on the other, an Egyptian and 
the Egyptian ibis; above, emerging from what 
is apparently an arrangement of wings, is the 
arm of the Almighty, who regarded the afflic- 
tion of his people ‘‘ when he heard their cry.” 
On the ceiling are the idols after whom they 
strayed; to the right, Astarte, veiled and terri- 
ble in her beauty; to the left, a horrible colos- 
sal monster, meant, I imagine, for Moloch; be- 
tween are the signs of the zodiac and strange 
allegorical figures. It is sufficient to look at 


the composition to realize the amount of re- 
search and study necessary to enable the artist 
to undertake it. It suggests a patience and a 
deliberation with which, judging from his 





usual brilliant and rapid methods, one would 
scarce have credited Mr. Sargent. 

And not only this: he has also adapted his 
technique to his motive. His treatment is as 
archaic as his subject; only in the children of 
Israel is there something of realistic rendering 
—a realism which, truth to tell, seems to strike 
a discordant note in the prevailing convention- 
alism. A barbaric splendor is produced by 
the gold of the armor and weapons and orna- 
ments, all modelled in high relief and set on the 
canvas as nimbus and decorations are in old 
Italian altar-pieces; by the stones and jewels 
glistening in the robes of Astarte; by the bril- 
liancy of the red wings. No doubt this was 
the effect Mr. Sargent sought. Otherwise, it 
would not be easy to account for what seems a 
want of harmony in the color scheme. The 
wings are so many unattached spots of red. 
The filmy blue gauze—a marvel of cleverness 
in the painting—that envelops Astarte is in al- 
most too violent contrast with the more som- 
bre adornments of Moloch. But, as I say, this 
probably is intentional; color harmonies not 
being characteristic of archaic art. Besides, 
until one sees all the designs together in their 
proper place—there is a frieze of prophets, I 
believe, to go under the lunette—it is too soon 
to speak of the decorative success of the gene- 
ralscheme. The comparatively small fraction 
exhibited amazes by the knowledge revealed, 
by the vigor of drawing, and the virility and 
strength and fearlessness of the composition. 

To turn from work done for a definite pur- 
pose to the ordinary exhibition machine is to 
make the latter seem more casual and unob- 
served and ‘‘faked” than ever. Indeed, it is 
the inability of ninety-nine painters out of a 
hundred to see things for themselves, or to see 
them intelligently and artistically, that is so 
deplorable and tedious. Art is not the mere 
haphazard arrangement which most of the 
pictures at the Academy are. It is because of 
its decorative quality, because a beautiful 
composition has been seen and felt before be- 
ing intrusted to canvas, that Mr. Edwin A. Ab- 
bey’s ‘‘ Fiammetta’s Song” stands out in mark- 
ed relief. Ona more ambitious scale than any 
of the few paintings by him which I can re- 
member, I am not sure that to the size of the 
canvas he has not, in a measure, sacrificed his 
effect, and that its charm would not have been 
strengthened by judicious reduction. But, as 
it is, there is a stateliness, a dignity in the de- 
sign that delights. The theme is simple: wo- 
men in graceful old Florentine costume are 
grouped about a semicircular terrace, which 
is backed by tall cypresses and overlooks a 
broad, beautiful Italian landscape. The deco- 
rative intention is as fine and almost as well 
realized as in Mr. Abbey’s late illustrations to 
the comedies of Shakspere, and shows him to be 
only less successful as a painter than as an il- 
lustrator. 

The same quality, with a still more painter- 
like feeling, is found in Mr. William Stott’s 
‘* Awakening of the Spirit of the Rose,” which 
is not unlike the Nymph he painted many 
years since—quite his best-known picture— 
though a gain in correctness of drawing is 
more than outbalanced by a loss in poetry of 
treatment. Another canvas by this artist, 
“The Faerie Wood,” also asserts itself, in the 
midst of many mediocrities, by its decorative 
convention and restraint. And it is because 
Mr. Tuke’s ‘‘ August Blue” is something more 
than a study of naked boys bathing—though 
the subject is by no means easy or simple— 
that it compels attention, where the more 
ambitious ‘‘Sir Percival” from Mr. Hacker’s 
studio and the flaunting nakedness of Prof. 





Herkomer’s model invite the courtesy of ne- 
glect. 3 

And so it is with the portraits and land- 
scapes. The bald and brutal presentments of 
uninteresting, or interesting, people by Acade- 
micians, who monopolize too much of the line, 
are passed over for a quiet, sombre, well- 
thought-out, and well-balanced portrait of 
Prof. Blackie, by Sir George Reid, the presi- 
dent of the Scottish Academy, for the work 
of so young a man as Mr. Charles W. Furse, 
who, in painting Lord Roberts of Candahar, 
has borrowed a hint from Velasquez or Sir 
Joshua, and set his hero against a fine conven- 
tionalized landscape ; and who, again, in paint- 
ing a scholar, has, while suggesting character, 
also made a fine harmony of the gray of the 
coat and of the books in the bookcase, of the 
green of the necktie and of the pattern of the 
chair. Even Mr. Orchardson and Mr. Watts, 
though the latter has at the New Gallery a 
portrait of Mr. George Meredith notable for 
its subject, are less to the fore. The serious 
work of men like Mr. H. W. B. Davis and Mr. 
Alfred East and Mr. David Murray ; the ear- 
nest endeavor to solve a difficult problem—a 
brilliant sunset after the rain—of a man like 
Mr. Alfred Parsons, are far eclipsed by a 
quiet, unpretending landscape, ‘ Returning 
from Pasture,” by Mr. T. Austen Brown, a 
painter not very widely known. The reason 
of his success is that he has attempted not 
only to grapple with a technical difficulty, not 
only to record a bare transcript of nature, but 
to make a picture of the simple material chos- 
en—a few cows, a girl driving them, a row of 
trees, a bit of blue sky, and a glimpse of a near 
village. Here is new proof, were it wanted, 
that subject in art is nothing; treatment, 
everything. It probably will be noted that 
among the few exhibitors worth special men- 
tion members of the Academy do not figure 
largely. But of them the only other conspicu- 
ous fact to be recorded is that Sir John E. Mil- 
lais is absent altogether. The president's rigid, 
classic conventions are more formal and aca- 
demic even than usual. Mr. Alma-Tadema has 
but an indifferent portrait and a small ar- 
rangement of marble. Mr. Fildes has deserted 
sentiment for royalty, and painted a charac- 
terless portrait of the Princess of Wales. And 
thus I might go through the list of painters. 

With the sculptors, however, it is another 
matter. Here, Mr. Frampton, with his bas- 
reliefs, and Mr. Onslow Ford, with his por- 
trait busts, give distinction to the galleries. 
And, above all, there is Mr. Alfred Gilbert, 
who is represented by a sketch model of the 
tomb of the late Duke of Clarence. It is an 
exquisite piece of work. An alabaster sar- 
cophagus is enclosed by an elaborate metal 
railing, decorated with angels and arabesques; 
above, a kneeling angel with silver wings 
holds a golden crown over the extended figure 
of the dead prince. The model is as lovely and 
refined and rich as many an old reliquary or 
casket. But a doubt rises in the mind as to 
whether the design will be as effective on the 
large scale ultimately intended. As time goes 
on, one becomes more and more convinced that 
Mr. Gilbert is less the sculptor than the gold- 
smith—the modern Cellini. However, with- 
out seeing the tomb itself, it would be impos- 
sible to pronounce upon its merits. N. N. 





MARSHAL OUDINOT.—ILI. 
Paris, May 8, 1894. 
MME. OUDINOT was called all her life ‘‘ the 


lady who made the campaign of Russia.” We 
left her retreating with her severely wounded 
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husband, attended by a small escort of cuiras- 
siers, which diminished at each station. On 
the ascent of the hill of Wilna, she says: 

‘*T saw motionless soldiers all along the road; 
it had been impossible for them to go further; 
overtaken by the cold, they had fallen, and, 
when they had fallen, they could not rise 
again. Pools of blood were seen on the snow. 
Nothing has ever effaced from my, memory 
the terrible impression which I received from 
this ascent through a field of dead. Our horses, 
rough shod for the ice, mounted vigorously 
this steep hill, and we soon left the painful 
spectacle behind us. The marshal maintained a 
— silence; he felt instinctively all that 

suffered from what was under my eyes, but 
he himself suffered too much to ask questions. 
We were now going like the wind over the pla- 
teau which we bad crossed with so much 
difficulty a few weeks before; but the snow 
had made the roads very even.” 

After a most difficult journey, the marshal 
entered Berlin on January 1. The King, who 
was at Potsdam, made kind inquiries after the 
marshal’s health, through Prince Radziwill, 
his brother-in-law. Victor Oudinot joined his 
father in Berlin. He had been travelling from 
Wilna with a friend, and reported that they 
had saved each other’s noses by throwing snow 
in the face, after the Russian fashion, when 
their noses were beginning to grow unnatural- 
ly pale and to freeze. The marshal stayed a 
little time in Leipzig and in Mayence, and 
finally returned to Bar, where he slowly reco- 
vered. He left for Paris ia March, in order to 
offer his services to the Emperor for a new 
campaign, which was imminent. The young> 
and heroic duchess was presented to the Em- 
peror, to Marie Louise, to the mother of Na- 
poleon, to the Empress Josephine, and to Queen 
Hortense. The presentation to Napoleon was 
characteristic. 

“T followed the Duchess of Bassano, who 
soon found herself alone with Napoleon and 
me. He took a step toward us, and, making a 
gesture of the head rather than a bow, he said; 
*Good-morning, Madame the Duchess of Bas- 
sano. Then, turning towards me, with the 
same toss of the head, without changing his 
expression or the inflection of his voice, he said: 
‘Good-morning, Madame the Duchess of Reg- 
gio.’ I bowed, for I bad now recovered my 
spirits. After a moment's silence the Emperor 
asked for news of the marshal, and then said: 
‘You are along-married woman, madame.’ A 
fine smile followed these words and lighted his 
face. {f answered that I bad, in fact, already 
been married sixteen months, but that circum- 
stances had prevented my presentation. ‘I 
know,’ said the Emperor seriously, with a 
shade of interest, ‘you made a long journey, 
and,’ he added with well-marked interest, 
‘you were very cold.’ I bowed; he stopped: 
then asked, ‘You are from Champaign ’’ 
After my answer, he asked again for news of 
my husband, and, turning towards my com- 
panion, spoke, I think, of her children; then 
bowed us out together.” 

This was the only interview Mme. de Reg- 
gio ever had with the Emperor. It was 
thought that she had been received with favor. 
She says that she saw for ever that ‘** dark blue 
eye which it was as impossible to fix as it is to 
fix the sun.” The marshal received the com 
mand of the Twelfth Corps of the Grand Ar- 
mée, and the young duchess returned to Bar. 
Oudinot played his part at Liitzen, at Bautzen, 
at Gross-Beeren; he covered the rear-guard 
during the retreat, and, stricken with typhus, 
had to return to his country-place of Jean- 
@heurs. Soon afterwards France was invaded 
and the marshal retired to Paris with his wife; 
he received the command of a portion of the 
Guard, and left with it for Vitry. There his 
father and many of his relations and friends 
lived still. Oudinot was wounded again dur- 
ing the campaign of France, but only slightly, 
and bad not to leave his command. The end 
of the Empire was approaching. The Duchess 
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of Reggio gives a graphic account of the de 
parture of Marie Louise for the Loire. She 
was at Versailles, and, on the eve of the occu 
pation of Paris by the Allies, she heard a great 
hole 


‘‘an incessant and confused noise, which last 
ed all night, and announced the passage of a 
great number of men, horses, and carriages 
Che light of day shone upon the most astonish 
ing spectacle which could well be seen. It 
kept us motionless at our windows What 
was passing before us, my children, .  . 
was the Empire, the Empire, which fled with 
all its pomp and splendor; the munisters, in 
their carriages drawn by six horses, taking 
with them, with their portfolios, wives, chil 
dren, jewels, liveries, the whole Council of 
State, with its archives, the crown jewels, the 
administrations. And these remains of power 
and of magnificence were mixed up on the 
road with poor families who had put on a cart 
all that they could take from their houses, for 
fear of plunder! At daybreak the roar of 
cannon had been heard.” 

King Joseph, who bad been left in Paris for 
its eventual defence, signed a proclamation 
‘Parisians, | re 
main with you,” and left almost immediately 
afterwards. At Rambouillet, Mme. Oudinot 


ending with these words, 


saw Queen Hortense, who was in flight and 
had just heard that the Neuilly bridge had 
been blown up. She was thus separated from 
her mother, the Empress Josephine, who re 
mained alone at Malmaison. Marshal Qudinot 
did not wait long to recognize the Bourbons 
he felt free after the abdication at Fontaine 
bleau, and he was sent by the Provisional 
Government to meet the Comte d’ Artois. ** The 
marshal,” says the duchess, * returned capti 
vated by the charm of a prince whom he 
served sincerely, not only in action, but by his 
experience in French affairs.” The Comte 
Artois at once appointed him minister of 
state and gave him a place in the cabi 
net. The Duchess of Reggio, who belong 
ed toa Legitimist family, has nothing to say 
about this sudden conversion of her husband, 
and finds it very natural. In revolutionary 
times, the most extraordinary things seem al- 
most natural. In a visit which Mme. de Reg 
gio, who had returned to Paris, thought neces 
sary to make to the Empress Josephine, at 
Malmaison, whom did she meet but Mme. de 
Sta¢l! 


‘* The personal enemy of the Emperor proba 
bly thought it in good taste to put in an appear- 
ance at Malmaison. . Whenthe Empress 
and Mme. de Staél appeared, we found that the 
former seemed very agitated. Mme. de Stacl 
crossed the drawing-room rapidly, bowed, and 
left. 1 must tell you that, besides Mme. de 
Ste.-Aulaire and myself, a third person had 
been introduced, who was no less than Mn 
Walewska, the Polish lady to whom the Em 
peror was so tenderly attached during the 
campaign of 1806. These two women, one wh 
had hated Napoleon, the other who perhaps 
1ad loved him too much, drawn by the same 
impulse towards the repudiated wife—was it 
not a curious contrast and meeting? But the 
strangeness and the force of events explained 
everything. Josephine, however, did not leave 
us time to meditate; after having answered 
the farewell bow of Mme. de Stael, she can 
towards the mantelpiece, where we were all 
three waiting in silence, and, without any pre 
amble, said: ‘] am come from a very painful 
meeting rould you believe that, 
other questions which Mme. de Sta 
fit to put to me, she asked if I sti 
the Emperor? She wished to analyze o 
of mind in the presence of this great 
tune I, who never ceased to love the E 


while he was happy, would I change now 





le 








The Empress Josephine was already ill. She 


died a week afterwanis. 


The Emperor Alexander paid a visit to 


Mme. de Reggi The marshal had assembled 


all his staff and his relations for this visit 


**General Pajol bad his arm ina sling; Vic 





iperor 
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ter Oudinot walked with crutches; M. de 
Xaintrailles was bent double from the effect of 
a lance wound; M. Jacqueminot was limpita, 
as Wellas General Pacthod. This was a strik 
ing group and produced its effeet. With an 
exquisite good grace, which never left him, the 
Emperor offered me bis hand to lead me from 
the head of the stairs to the drawing-room, and 
all the gentlemen followed us Thev formed a 
ircle and the marshal introduced them im su 
cession To each were addressed some ques 
tions. ‘Gentlemen, said the Emperor at the 
end, ‘this war bas indeed maltreated wou: but 
if on our side we acg t 
whom did we owe it Yes, the terrible lessons 
which vou gave us at last tar t 
thing 





ured some albilitw, te 





The Duchess of Reggio was very happy 
seeing France at peace and the Bourbons 
the throne, but her contentment i t 
long. When Napoleon left Elba and cam 
back to France, the marshal was at Met 
Marshal Soult, then minister of war, had 
given hima command in the east, which place 
under his orders the garrisons of Mets and 
Nanev Phe marshal gavea great ball and tl 
duchess was dressing when her husband 


tered her room, and announced to her that a 


courier had just arrived from the mintst f 
war: Napoleon was marching on Paris \ 
will dance, mv dear,” said the marshal \ 


Will seem very quiet, vou will know 1 





and allow nobody you to know any 
thing During the t which was v ’ 
animated, the marshal held a council with the 
xenerals and colonels of the garrison. He re 


solved to march on Toul and Langres, in ord 

to oppose the progress of the Emperor, Befor 
starting, he received a message from Marshal 
Ney, who asked bim to cooperate with hia 
against Napoleon. The day after he wrote this 
letter, Nev changed his mind, and united his 
troops with those of the Emperor Already 
emissaries of Napoleon had been sent to all tl 


garrisons of the east. At T 


to hold a review, to speak to the soldiers, and 
to end his speech with ‘Vive le Roi '” The 
night before, he summoned to his hotel all the 
regimental officers from sub lieutenant 

nel 

‘Thev formed a circle, with the marshal in 
the middle. He allowed them to seat themselves 


in silence, and then said to them: ‘Gentlemen, 
in the present circumstances, | make an appeal 
to vour lovaltv; we wear the white cockadcke 
tomorrow | shall pass vou in review before 
my departure. How will vou and your sol 
diers answer my crv, ** Vive le Roi'’ 

A dead silence followed these words. No 


imatic ever happened in my pre 
sence. Concealed behind a curtam, I was a 
forced witness of this scene. Two chandeliers 
gave light enough to prevent anything being 


lost; but their pale reflections on the sombre 
and warlike faces produced an indescribable 
effect. This silence, expressive as it was, could 
not be accepted by the marshal as an answer. 
isaw the storm gathering: each minute seemed 
acentury. . . At last, these words were 
uttered by the marshal: ‘ Well, gentlemen?’ 
Then a young officer of inferior rank came for- 
ward and said: * Yes, Monsieur le Maréchal, 
we must answer you, and nobody here will de- 
ny what lam going to say. To your cry of 
* Vive le Roi!” the troops and we ourselves 
shall answer, ‘“‘ Vive /Empereur!”” ‘I thank 
you sir,” said the marshal. He bowed, and 
they all left the room without saying another 
word 


The marshal returned to Metz and proclaim- 
ed a state of siege. When he heard of the ar- 
rival of Napoleon in Paris and the flight of 
Louis XVIII, he sent in his resignation to the 
minister of war, Marshal Davout, his old 
friend. Napoleon felt displeased with Oudi- 
not, and ordered him to retire to his country- 
place in Lorraine. A few days afterwards he 
called him to Paris and was very friendly to 
him, but Oudinot received no command, 
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Here ends what I may call the heroic part of 
the memoirs of the Duchess of Reggio. It is 
difficult to imagine a greater contrast than 
that between the first and the second part of 
the volume. The duchess herself seems chang- 
ed ; she is no longer the young woman who 
shares the retreat from Russia, who admires 
the heroin her husband. After the second res- 
toration, Oudinot is in high favor, and she be- 
comes herself a lady-in-waiting to the Duchesse 
de Berry. What she writes about this new 
period is too much in the style of the court 
circular. After the Revolution of 1830, she re- 
mained in voluntary retirement for many 
years. Oudinot was less obstinate, and ac- 
cepted the new régime; he became the Gov- 
ernor of the Invalides, and in that capacity 
received the remains of his Emperor, brought 
from Saint-Helena by the Prince de Joinville. 

The Duke of Reggio died on September 13, 
1847, at the age of eighty-one, at the Invalides, 
and the Duchess at Bar-le-Duc in the month of 
May, 1868. 


Correspondence. 


THE DRED SCOTT CASE. 


To THE EpiTor or THE NATION: 

Sir: May I ask the privilege of making two 
comments upon your review of Mr. Brinton 
Coxe’s invaluable book? First, in your re- 
marks on Judge Bancroft Davis’s omission of 
the Dred Scott case from his ‘‘Table of cases 
in which statutes have been held to be repug- 
nant to the Constitution,” you say: ‘‘ Why it 
was omitted seems inexplicable. The omission 
remained unobserved by all eyes nntil those of 
Mr. Coxe discerned it.” I think there must 
have been many who observed it, but who con- 
cluded, as I did, that Judge Davis omitted it 
deliberately, on the ground that, after the 
Court had declared that it had not jurisdiction 
over the case of Dred Scott, whatever it said 
further was obiter dictum. At least this 
seems a plausible explanation. 

Secondly, it seems due to President Scott to 
draw renewed attention to his discovery of the 
New Jersey case of Holmes and Ketcham vs. 
Walton. This case, decided in 1779, is anterior 
to Trevett vs. Weeden and the other cases of 
the Revolutionary period mentioned by Mr. 
Coxe. It was made known in 1886 (Papers of 
the American Historical Association, ii., 45), 
but seems to have escaped Mr. Coxe’s extreme- 
ly careful search.—I an, sir, 

Respectfully yours, 
J. FRANKLIN JAMESON, 

BROWN UNIVERSITY, May 15, 1894. 





{The late Mr. Justice Miller continued 
the work of condensing the reports of 
the Supreme Court which Mr. Justice 
Curtis had brought down to 17 Howard. 
In the second volume of his ‘ Decisions 
of the Supreme Court’ is the case of 
Dred Scott, and the following is his con- 
cluding syllabus of the decision: 

““(9.) Therefore, the act of Congress of 1821, 
empengg slavery in the territory ceded by 

rance, north of thirty-six degrees thirty 
ee" north latitude, is unconstitutional and 

With Chief Justice Taney declaring, 
in what purports to be the opinion of the 
Court, ‘‘ Upon these considerations, it is 
the opinion of the Court that the act of 
Congress which prohibited the citizen 


’ 





from holding and owning property of 
this kind in the territory of the United 
States north of the line therein men- 
tioned, is not warranted by the Constitu- 
tion and is therefore void,” and with so 
eminent a jurist and constitutional scho- 
lar as Judge Miller giving as his analysis 
of the decision the conclusion that it 
adjudged the statute to be ‘‘ unconstitu- 
tional and void,’’ we must reiterate that 
the deliberate omission of the case from 
the table of cases seems inexplicable. 
The only rational explanation is that 
the omission was one of those extraor- 
dinary oversights which sometimes be- 
fall the most careful and industrious of 
men; and such a man Mr. Bancroft 
Davis unquestionably is. If it were a 
less famous case, one might say that Mr, 
Davis had been misled by the reporters. 
The head-notes of Howard cover three 
pages and refer to the statute but once, 
and then in a vague way, speaking of 
‘‘an exercise of authority over private 
property which is not’ warranted by the 
Constitution.’’ The first volume of Mil- 
ler purports to include 19 Howard, but 
omits the case of Dred Scott; the second 
volume purports to give only 20 and 21 
Howard, but contains the case of Dred 
Scott, which is in 19 Howard. Mr. Davis, 
however, is himself too good a constitu- 
tional scholar to be misled by such inac- 
curacies. 

As to Holmes vs. Walton, it was not 
Mr. Coxe who overlooked the case, but 
our correspondent who has overlooked 
what Mr. Coxe says about it. He de- 
votes half a page to it (p. 222), and con- 
cedes that the date of the decision was 
with him largely amatter of conjecture, 
though he inclined to the conclusion 
that it was in the latter part of 1786 or 
the earlier part of 1787. Whether it was 
before or after Trevett vs. Weeden was 
not the subject of his investigation. All 
that he cared to determine was that the 
case was one of those “‘ alluded to by 
Gerry on June 6, 1787.”’ It is proper, 
however, to add that Mr. Coxe, ap- 
parently, was ignorant of President 
Scott’s researches, and that he, ap- 
parently, relied on Mr. Meigs’s list of 
cases published in 1885.—Ep. NATION. ] 





CONGRESS AND SPELLING-REFORM. 


To THE EpitTor oF THE NATION: 


Sir: The Congress of the United States is 
quite generally recognized as a_ perpetual 
source of danger in many other directions, 
but one might have supposed that the English 
language, at least, was safe from any worse 
fate at its hands than to be used for the con- 
cealment of thought (or its absence) and for 
the killing of time. It is certainly to be hoped 
that the common sense of the country will 
warn it away from any attempt at the refor- 
mation of English spelling. 

You have pointed out some of the absurdi- 
ties of such a course, but the subject was not 
exhausted. If it be the duty of Congress to 
economize by amputating a silent e, how could 
it logically stop short of lopping off the useless 
monosyllable at the end of the famous Congres- 





sional ‘‘ Where are we at?” and this would at 
once drag the whole subject into the realm of 
party politics. Some future Senator might in- 
troduce into his time-killing speech on some 
amendment to a proposed duty on dandelion 
roots the whole of Logan’s four-days’ speech on 
the Fitz-John Porter case. This would natu- 
rally lead, some language-reform Democrat to 
move for a revision of Logan’s syntax, in order 
to keep down the appropriation for public print- 
ing, and the result would be worse than the 
fight over the expunging of anti-Jackson reso- 
lutions. 

But, seriously, cannot the spelling-reform 
enthusiasts see the practical difficulties in the 
way of a wholesale conventional change in 
English spelling, whether such a change be in 
itself desirable or not? Dothey not know that 
the vast majority, for a whole generation at 
least, would go right on in the old fashion, en- 
tirely regardless of the precepts and practices 
of the reformers, or even of the Government 
Printing-Office ? Do they not realize that the 
poor children whose difficulties with the pre- 
sent system have reached such an acute stage 
(in the minds of the reformers) would: be 
plunged into confusion worse confounded by 
the continual appearance of different spellings 
for hundreds of words in common use? Could 
anything result from such a condition except a 
period of anarchy, with no recognized standard, 
every man spelling as might seem “right in his 
own eyes”? Has the fact been considered that 
by the time when the new method should (if 
ever) drive its opponents from the field, it would 
be strictly phonetic no longer ? Or is it supposed 
that such a phonetic strait-jacket can be de- 
vised as to paralyze the vital organs of phonetic 
evolution by its grasp, and entail upon our de- 
scendants for all time the privilege of using 
the petrified linguistic corpse of the nineteenth 
century ? 

If those who are making war on silent let- 
ters through the Chandler resolution will but 
devote their energies to replacing the present 
Senate by a body of men who can comprehend 
the significance of the letters which are not 
silent in such words as duty and patriotism, 
the children of the land will get along well 
enough with their old spelling-books, 

W. H. JOHNSON. 





AN APPARENTLY UNNOTICED SENSE 
OF HARD. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: Now that the study of the English lite- 
rature of earlier days is so industriously prose- 
cuted, the discussion, in a miscellaneous jour- 
nal like the Nation, of an obsolete word, or use 
of a word, can hardly be considered as mis- 
placed. Without further preamble, then, com- 
mentation being postponed for a few minutes, 
I produce some quotations illustrative of a sig- 
nification of the adjective hard which has long 
passed away: 


“And yit wee weren cast doun and beten 
down, many tymes, to the hard erthe be 
wyndes, and thondres, and tempestes.” Sir 
John Maundeville, Voiage and Travaile (about 
1400), p. 284 (ed. 1839). 

‘*Eyther smote other, soo that hors & man 
wente to the erthe; and so they lay long as- 
tonyed, & their hors knees brast to the hard 
bone.” Sir Thomas Malory, Kyng Arthur 
(1470-85), vol. i., p. 20 (ed. 1817). be 

‘*And the Bishop of Norwich and his coun- 
cell let brenne thes shippis, with all the pelage, 
in the same haven, all in to hard asshes.” 
— Cronicles of Engléde, etc. (1483), sig. 

) 6v. 

‘*They persed the ig yes 5 cotes of mayle 

into ye harde bones.” Lord Berners, Trans. of 
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Froissart (1523), vol. i., p. 738 (ed. 1812), vol. i., 
», 738. 

‘In good fayth, syr, quod he, I am, in thys 
mater, euen at the harde wall, and se not how 
to go ferther.” Sir Thomas More, A Dyaloge 
(1529), fol. Iv., v. 

“To fret out the rotten flesh, even to the 
hard quick, that it smart again.” William 
Tyndale (about 1530), Expositions and Notes 
(1849), p. 68. 

‘‘His weapon entred through bothe wode and 
stone, and into the erth, to the hard head.” 
Lord Berners, Trans. of Arthur of Lytle Bry- 
tayne (about 1530), p. 142 (ed. 1814). 

‘**But than Arthur put his sword Clarence 
into his body up to the harde crosse.” IJd., 
ibid., p. 173. 

‘*He was cloven to the hard tethe, and so 
he fell downe dead.” Id., ibid., p. 322. 

‘*Cicero mocked hir to the harde teeth.” 
Rev. N. Udall, Trans. of Apophthegmes of 
Erasmus (1542), fol. 319%. 

‘* All the horsses [were] trapped in sondrie 
couloured ueluettes to the heard pauement.” 
Richard Grafton, Chronicle (1543), fol. 146. 

‘““Vp to the pappe his string did he pull, his 
shaft to the harde yron.” Roger Ascham, 
Toxoph ilus (1545), p. 134 (ed. 1868). 

‘Vp is he to the harde eares in loue.” Rev. 
N. Udall, Roister Doister (before 1553), Act L., 
Scene I. 

‘‘ The sorie foxe, being alalone, waseaten vp 
almoste to the harde bone.” Sir Thomas Wil- 
son, The Arte of Rhetorike (1558), fol. 101 v. 
(ed. 1567). 

“ And therewithall he thruste the rapier into 
him, to the hard hiltes.” William Painter, 
The Palace of Pleasure (1566-67), vol. i., p. 
291 (ed. 1813). 

**He commanded to strike of all the Rho- 
dians heads, and to raise the city to the hard 
foundations.” ‘‘The temples wil fall down to 
the hard foundations.” Sir Thomas North, 
Trans. of Guevara’s Diall of Princes (1568), 
fol. 359, 412. These passages are not in the 
edition of 1557, the first. 

‘Our auncestours . . pursued vertue 
at the harde heeles, and shunned vyce as a 
rocke, for feare of shipwracke.” Rev. Ste- 
phen Gosson, The Schoole of Abuse (1579), p. 
26 (ed. 1868). 

a“ I 


4 wore my wits to the hard 
stumpes.” ‘A Tree though it be 
often felled to the hard roote,” ete. ‘* When 
my Lady came, and saw me . . . wasted 
to the harde bones,” ete. John Lyly, Euphues 
and his England (1580), in Euphues, ete. (ed. 
1868), pp. 272, 291, 297. 

‘““The earth was cast round about him up to 
the hard chin.” Anon. (1587), in Raphael 
Holinshed’s Chronicles (ed. 1807-8), vol. vi., 
p. 381, : : 

‘< But I leave it [pease-pottage] to rusticks, 
who have stomacks like Ostriges, that can di- 
gest hard yron.” Thomas Cogan, The Haven 
of Health (1589), p, 33 (ed. 1636). 

‘Following the Argonautes at the heard 
heeles.” G. W{oodcocke], Trans. of Hist. of 
Ivstine (1606), fol. 109 v. i ; 

‘‘Up to the hard eares.” R. C., A World of 
Wonders (1607), p. 149. The French original, 
by Henri Estienne, has simply ‘* jusque aux 
oreilles.” 

‘As for broken heads to the hard scalpe, 
were no dainty.” Anon., The Historie of Frier 
Rush (1620), p. 14 (ed. 1828). By a common 
outworn idiom, they is here omitted before 
‘“were.” Scalpe here has the old sense of 
“skull.” 

It must have been before the evolution of 
nightshirts that a man was first said—as even 
till past the middle of the last century he was 
sometimes said—‘ to be in naked bed” and ‘‘ to 
go into his naked bed,” instead of ‘‘ to be in bed 
naked” and ‘‘to go to his bed naked.” These 
extinct phrases are to be accounted instances 
of the absurdity which rhetoricians have dig- 
nified by the name of hypallage. 

As to ‘they followed him at the hard heels,” 
however, the like of which expression is twice 
seen above, we have, in it, lapprehend, nothing 
of a similar description. I mean that “they 
followed him at the hard heels” was not in- 
tended as a transposition, involving an adjec- 
tive substituted for an adverb, of ‘‘they fol- 
lowed him hard at the heels,” that is, as we 
should now put it, *‘ they followed hard at his 
heels,” 


With regard to the other quotations which 
have been brought forward, it is patent that, 
for the most part, their hard, if thrown back, 
adverbialized, so as immediately to precede to, 
into, at, should, in reason, have, unprecedent- 
edly, the sense of ‘“‘ quite,” or that of ‘as far 
as,” much rather than that of * close,” ‘‘ near.”’ 
In all my quotations, too, there is, pretty 
clearly, one and the same peculiarity about 
their hard. How is it to be explaimed ? 

Ever since English arose, the ground or earth 
has, of course, had, equally with cold, hard, 
as a common epithet. But why may we not 
surmise that it was, of old, often called hard 
when there was no appropriate occasion for its 
being thus distinguished ? ‘* The hard ground” 
would, under such circumstances, convey no 
other idea than that of ‘‘ the ground,” or, with 
the stress worded, ‘‘the very ground”; and 
hard, being frequently taken, in one connex 
ion, as an equivalent of ‘‘ very,” may easily 
have come to be taken, in other connexions, as 
likewise its equivalent. Onthis view, hard, as 
applied to ashes, quick, ears, chin, and heels, 
presents no difficulty. Helpful, doubtless, to 
wards originating ‘‘hard asshes,” ‘‘hard 
quick,” and the rest, were, after ‘hard 
ground,” such combinations as ‘*hard bone,” 
‘*harde wall,” ‘hard foundations,” in which 
the epithet not seldom seems to have been 
merely emphatic. 

**Who, almost, was there?” As in this 
question, almost was long a synonym of in- 
deed, verily. And now it has been made out, 
I think, that hard was formerly a synonym of 
very. 

Two unusual locutions, in which hard has 
respect toseverity or rigour, are, in conclusion, 
here exemplified: 

‘*The Souldiersof Augustus . . . desired 
leave to be excused from the service, not be 
cause they would be so, indeed, but because they 
meant to hold Augustus (as the saying is) / 
hard meat, and make him grant what they de- 
manded, for feare they should leave him.” Sir 
Richard Baker, Trans. of Malrezzis Discorrses 
upon Cornelius Tacitus (1642), p. 459. 

‘* But what I answer I would be understood 
to direct to the Atheist and the Infidel, per 
mitting them that already believe the sub 
stance, to vary their phansies with what cir 
cumstances they please. But, for these others, 
I must hold them to hard meat, and cut my 
skirts as short as I can, that they sit not upon 
them.” Rev. Dr. Henry More, The Grand 
Mystery of Godliness (1660), p. 223. 

**T asked Jack at the hard; and at first he 
could tell me nothing about it.” Sir G. W. 
Dasent, Half a Life (\8i4), vol. i., p. 275. 

F.H 


MARLESFORD, ENGLAND, March ¥, 1804 


Notes. 


JAMES Pott & Co. publish immediately Dr. 
Henry Drummond's * Lowell Lectures on the 
Ascent of Man’—*‘a study in embryos, in ru- 
diments, in installations.” The two summary 
closing lectures on the Ascent of Mankind are 
not reproduced. 

‘A Suburban Pastoral, and Other Tales,” by 
Prof. Henry A. Beers of Yale, is on the eve of 
publication by Henry Holt & Co. 

‘General Washington,’ by Gen. Bradley T 
Johnson, in the Great Commanders series; and 
the following novels, ‘Cleopatra,’ by Dr 
George Ebers, ‘A Daughter of To-day.” by 
Mrs. Everard Cotes. and ‘Mary Fenwick’s 
Daughter,” by Beatrice Whitby, are in the 
press of D. Appleton & Co. 

Ginn & Co. will issue, this month, * The In- 
flections and Syntax of Malory’s Morte d’Ar- 





thur,” by Charles Sears Baldwin. 
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Hachette & Cie., Paris (New York: Dyrsen 
& Pfeiffer), have begun to publish in instal 
ments Maspero’s ‘Histoire Ancienne des Peu 
ples de Orient,’ a work bearing the same title 
as that of IS75 by the same author, but other- 
Wise wholly new in text and illustrations. The 
work will form three volumes, or LM) nt 
sons 

Mayer & Miller, Berlin, have undertaken to 
publish in chronological ordpr = the mplete 
mathematical works of Karl Weierstrass, in 
eight volumes, beginning with his * Develoy 
ment of Elliptic Functions’ in IM! Phe 
second part (tive volumes) will embrace the 
majority of the lectures delivered by Weiet 
strass at the University of Berlin 

We come toa fresh season of reprints, and 
at the very top we must name the delightful 
two-volume edition of the Letters of Edward 
FitzGerald (Macmillan). Mr. Wright has added 
some forty to the selection already published 
in connection with Fitztierald’s Writings, and 
not one of them would we miss; indeed, taken 
by themselves they illustrate FiteGerald’s 
character at almost every point-—his triend 
ships, human interest, critical taste, literary 
occupation, and inimitable epistolary stvle 
Here we have the dawn of his Omar quatrains 
more depreciation of Tennyson's * Princess, 


more of his Cromwell researches on behalf of 





Carlyle, another letter from Carlyle himself, 
more verbal discussion (damning “individual 

in a letter to Pitzedward Hall, and a rare bev 
ish reminiscence of country folk shooting at an 
ettigy of Bonaparte by way of celebrating 
Waterloo. Then we see him longing to revive 
‘Clarissa Harlowe’ with the aid of scissors, and 


suggesting that Sir Thomas Browne's stvle 


would befit a translation of * Don Quixote’ 
These are but samples. The bulk of a book 
FitzGerald says, destroys his pleasure in the use 
of it; and this has been borne in mind for the 
present handy edition. Prof. Wright makes 
the captivating announcement that he is en 
gaged in editing a volumineus corr spondence 
f FitzGerald with Mrs. Kerhl 

There is something about FitzGerald’s letters 


that reminds one of Pepys. and anvhow we 


mention next the fourth volume of Mr. Wheat 





ley’s substantially final edition of the Thary 
London: Geo. Bell & Sons; New York: Mac 
nuillan It ends even with the third volume 


of the MS.. and with the first half-vear, 1665 
The illustrations are Kneller’s portrait of the 
diarist, with likenesses also of the Duke of 
York, Edward Cocker, and Sir William Petty 

Further volumes in the dainty rubricated 
Shakspere of J. M. Dent & Co. (New York 
Macmillan) are *‘Two Gentlemen of Verona” 
and *‘The Merry Wives of Windsor”; the lat- 
ter being ornamented with the Chandos por 
trait, the former with a view of the bust in 
Stratford Church. 

* Woodstock’ and ‘The Talisman’ carry on 
the Black (Dryburgh) edition of the Waverley 
Novels (New York: Macmillan), the series now 
making twenty-one volumes, 

Charles Scribner's Sons add ‘My Farm at 
Edgewood’ and ‘ Wet Days at Edgewood’ to 
the uniform series of Donald G. Mitchell's 
works. in neat and unpretentious garb. 

The late Dr. Alpheus Todd's ‘ Parliamentary 
Government in the British Colonies’ has been 
edited afresh by his son, who supplies a very 
interesting, if brief, sketch of his father’s ca 
reer, besides bringing the work down to date 
in respect to the important legislation of the 
decade since the author’s death, in Canada and 
other colonies. This pious (and useful) labor is 
in continuation of Mr. A. H. Todd’s new edi- 
tion of his father’s ‘Parliamentary Govern- 
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ment in England,’ a few years ago. Both 


are standard works of reference. Longmans, 
Green & Co. are the publishers. 

The Catholics, who felt themselves very near 
the spirit of Columbus in the celebrations 
which one is now rather glad to leave behind, 
have made a parting gift to the Columbian bib- 
liophiles in a pretty book, ‘The Columbus Me- 
morial Volume,’ in which the Catholic Club of 
New York and the United States Catholic His- 
torical Society have united in admiration of 
the man whom some would like to adore as a 
saint. 

‘The Natural History of the Christian Reli- 
gion’ (Macmillan) is the taking title of the not 
very taking book which the Rev. William 
Mackintosh has written “ to trace the origin of 
Christianity to the common religious instinct.” 
The author has a good endowment of Scotch 
pertinacity in arguing out every phase of 
every theory to the bitter end, and this often 
gives an appearance of diffuseness to his pages, 
while his express reliance upon the ‘ employ- 
ment of conjecture” necessarily lends an air of 
unreality to many parts of his discussion. 
Strikingly in contrast is the method of Weiz- 
siicker in his ‘Apostolic Age of the Christian 
Church,’ the first volume of which leads off in 
the new series of Williams & Norgate’s ‘‘ Theo- 
logical Translation Library” (Putnams). Here 
we have a master of historical investigation, 
with his eye all the while on the fact, marshal- 
ling the different parts of the record into a se- 
quence which has often been dislocated in the 
traditional form, and which, when restored, 
clears up many a puzzling tract in the narra- 
tive. 

The life and works of Mrs. Elizabeth Rowe 
(1674-1737), the author of the Biblical epic ‘ Jo- 
seph’ and of ‘ Letters from the Dead to the 
Living,’ are discussed by Dr. Theodor Vetter 
in an excellent brochure (‘Die géttliche 
Rowe’) just published at Ziirich. Though 
now one of the “ very dead” authors, Mrs. 
Rowe was a not insignificant figure in her own 
day. Her relations to the English literature 
of her century are interesting; but much more 
remarkable is the impression which her poetry 
made on her German contemporaries, especial- 
ly Klopstock, who decorated her with the 
title “die géttliche.” Dr. Vetter’s tract sets 
forth the facts briefly but sufficiently, and is 
agreeably written. 

After twenty-six years of honorable activity 
the Spenser Society has issued its farewell 
volume. The first publication of the society 
was ‘The Proverbs and Epigrams’ of John 
Heywood, the last is the same author’s ‘The 
Spider and the Flie.’ Between these two 
volumes stand in stately series the works of 
Taylor the Water-Poet, of Wither, and of 
Drayton, the ‘Tenne Tragedies of Seneca,’ the 
‘Shepheards Calender’ of 1579 in facsimile, 
and many other indispensable reprints. The 
demise of the society is to students of English 
the loss of an old and very helpful friend. The 
excellence of the present volume makes regret 
the more poignant. The edition of 1556 is 
carefully reprinted, and the amusing wood- 
cuts, of which there are very many, are faith- 
fully reproduced. Finally, Prof. A. W. Ward, 
the last president of the Society, has prefixed 
an introduction which is both a good discus- 

sion of the work and a graceful valedictory. 
Vivat sequens ! 

M. Yriarte has given us, in the ‘Livre de 
Souvenirs de Maso di Bartolommeo dit Masac- 
cio’ (Paris: J. Rothschild), a very curious and 
interesting document. Maso, who must not be 
confounded with the great Masaccio, was a 
comparatively obscure Florentine sculptor of 





the fifteenth century, and not otherwise of 
great importance than that he had the happy 
thought to keep, for eight years together, a 
brief diary and account-book, and that this 
manuscript has been preserved for us—part of 
it in the library of Prato and part in the Ma- 
gliabecchiana at Florence. It forms a unique 
record of the life of an artist at that period, 
before artists became the great men that the 
sixteenth century made of some of them, and 
when they were humble craftsmen and ready 
to accept anything in their line of work, from 
the decoration of a cathedral front to the cast- 
ing of cannon or church-bells, Maso even re- 
cords the casting of copper balls for a bed, yet 
he was a sculptor of enough repute to be 
named with Michelozzi and Luca della Robbia 
in the contract for the bronze gates of the 
sacristy of Santa Maria del Fiore, and an 
architect eminent enough to be designer-in- 
chief of the facade of S. Domenico di Urbino, 
where Luca della Robbia was subcontractor 
only for the reliefs in majolica and in stone. 
M. Yriarte gives the manuscript in full in its 
original crabbed Italian, as well as his own 
commentary and a translation of the more im- 
portant passages. There are forty-odd illus- 
trations, but only a comparatively small pro- 
portion of their number is strictly relevant to 
the subject. 

To do something new seems to have been 

the principal aim of the publishers of ‘The 
Yellow Book; An Illustrated Quarterly ’ (Lon- 
don: Elkin Mathews & John Lane; Boston: 
Copeland & Day), vol. i. of which, for April, 
1894, lies before us. It is bound in boards of 
a hideous yellow color, with a design, only 
more hideous than frivolous, in violent black. 
The pictures (for they are not illustrations and 
have no connection with the text, but are in- 
troduced for their own sake) are of the latest 
school of English impressionism, and are very 
slight or very affected or very vulgar. The 
page is a broad 12mo, and the lines of letter- 
press, in old-faced type, run straight across it, 
with old-style catchwords. The matter is, much 
of it, very modern and very impressionistic, 
the Whistlerian affectations of Mr. Max Beer- 
bohm’s ‘‘Defence of Cosmetics” being par- 
ticularly intolerable. The names of Henry 
James, George Saintsbury, and Edmund Gosse 
among the writers, and that of Sir Frederick 
Leighton among the artists, give, however, a 
somewhat higher tone to the table of contents, 
and Mr. Arthur Waugh’s essay on ‘“‘ Reticence 
in Literature” is a healthy protest against 
many of the vices of ‘‘ modernity.” 
* Probably no book ever came into this world 
amid such a clamor of vociferous advertising 
as has heralded and accompanied the advent 
of M. Zola’s ‘Lourdes.’ Interviews with its 
illustrious author began to appear months 
ago, and clever newspaper paragraphs have 
since been whetting the interest then excited. 
On the publication of the first instalment of 
the romance, Paris broke out in a carnival of 
réclame. Many colored ‘ posters,” advertis- 
ing vans, sandwich men swarmed throughout 
the city. Nosuch a launching, says M. Gaston 
Deschamps, has been seen since the days of 
Boulanger’s election or of the glory of Buf- 
falo Bill. Whether the novel will justify all 
this noise remains to be seen. The opening 
chapters seem a little clumsy and dull. 

Six numbers of a folio ‘“ Bibliothéque de 
Dessin,” issued from the Librairie de l’Art, 8 
Boulevard des Capucines, Paris, are filled with 
facsimile drawings by masters old and modern, 
eight sheets to a number, without letterpress, 
at two francs the number. Figures predomi- 
nate—portraits, studies, or imaginative cha- 





racters—and the total represents the auto- 
graphic work of Diirer, Rembrandt, Van 
Dyck, Rubens, Potter, Jordaens, Visscher, 
Signorelli, Donatello, Da Vinci, Del Sarto, 
Sanzio, Watteau, Boucher, Rousseau, Millet, 
Fragonard, Jacquemart, Delaunay, Constable, 
Herkomer, Legros, and two Americans, Bough- 
ton and Knight—to mention only a part. 
These are very cheap examples of great 
draughtmanship, and must recommend them- 
selves both for purposes of instruction and for 
decorative uses. The same establishment sends 
us four more parts (5-8) of the smaller ‘ Bi- 
bliothéque d’Education Artistique,” continuing 
the series of choice ‘‘ Japanese decorative do- 
cuments” drawn from the Gillot collection. 
The subjects are flowers and plants, quadru- 
peds and fish, and strikingly exemplify the 
keenness of Japanese observation and firmness 
of stroke in delineating animal life in motion. 
Humor vies here with the decorative instinct 
in away unknown to Western art. 

Dr. Harrison Allen’s ‘Monograph of the 
Bats of North America,’ Bulletin 43 of the Na- 
tional Museum, is a workof great merit. The 
quality and thoroughness of its descriptions and 
comparisons, whether external or anatomical, 
should commend it to all zodlogists having to 
do with characterization or determination of 


‘species, Dr. Allen has devoted his energy to 


discovery of real additions to knowledge, 
rather than temporary arrangements; he has 
gathered a mass of information that cannot be 
set aside by future students and that is credit- 
able alike to the author and the country. The 
work is done mainly from the specimens, com- 
paratively little of it from the literature; its 
extent is shown in the fact that the record, 
from twenty-one species, with seven varieties, 
belonging to twelve genera, of two families, 
required 198 pages of closely printed text and 
88 plates of illustrations. 

A very dull imagination can infer from its 
title the labor and the merit of the volume 
just issued by a committee of the Society of 
the Alumni of the University of Pennsylva- 
nia, viz., ‘ Biographical Catalogue of the Ma- 
triculates of the College, together with lists of 
the members of the College Faculty, and the 
trustees, officers, and recipients of honorary 
degrees, 1749-1893.’ A laudable compression 
has reduced this mass of details to less than 
600 large octavo pages. Nothing is in order 
but to congratulate the University on the in- 
dustry and devotion of its catalogue commit- 
tee. Their work will be welcomed everywhere 
as one more bond in the union of educated 
men, and one more guide to posterity in trac- 
ing the fortunes and descent of a class whose 
conspicuity is not always commensurate with 
their influence. 

The Geographical Society of Bern has pub- 
lished a report of its proceedings for the years 
1891-1892, together with some score of papers 
presented to the society during this period. 
Among these we have noted a narrative 
of travels in Colombia, an interesting sketch 
of a visit to the King of Dahomey, and a 
notice by the president, Dr. Gobat, of some 
of the contributions to North American eth- 
nology published by the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution. Mr. A. S. Gatschet contributes, in 
English, some mythic stories of the Yuchi In- 
dians, related to him by the pupil of a mission 
school at Wialaka, Creek Nation. In the first 
a council of the various animals, called by the 
Creator, decides that earth shall be taken from 
the bottom of the waters to provide solid mat- 
ter for their home. After the loon and the 
beaver have failed, the crawfish succeeds in 
bringing up some mud in its claws which is 
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given to the Creator, who “rolled it out to a 
flat mass, spread it on the surface of the waters 
and it became land.” 

The geographical unity of the British em- 
pire is suggestively treated by Mr. George R. 
Parkin in the Scottish Geographical Magazine 
for May. The growth of the empire he holds 
to have been strictly organic—an expansion due 
to ‘‘the rush of a national life, powerful be- 
yond all precedent, along the geographical 
lines of least resistance.” Some striking illus- 
trations of the close industrial dependence of 
different parts of the empire are given through 
figures showing the amount of the great staples 
of wool, meat, cheese, tea, as well as cotton, 
produced on British territory or in countries 
under British protection. An _ interesting 
series of maps, historical, political, and com- 
mercial, give a graphic picture of the growth 
of the empire during the last two centuries, 
the principal ocean steamship and telegraph 
lines, and the naval and coaling stations. ‘A 
Quiet Corner of the Alps,” by V. Dingelstedt, 
is a genial description of the Vitze Valley, one 
of the most conservative regions in Roman 
Catholic Switzerland. Mr. Stuart-Glennie 
supplies a brief narrative of his recent explora- 
tions in Greece. 

Stone & Kimball, Chicago and Cambridge, 
have founded a semi-monthly called the 
Chap-Book, of handy small duodecimo shape 
and tasteful get-up, which is to serve as an 
original literary medium as well as a means of 
advertisement for the house. The proportion 
of Canadian poets in the promised list of con- 
tributors is noticeable. 

Mr. Francis Olcott Allen, 314 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia, desires to learn the colors of the 
devices furnished by Franklin for the flags of 
the ‘ Associaters” of 1747 in Philadelphia, 
particularly device No. 1, ‘‘a lion erect, a 
naked scimitar in one paw, the other holding 
the escutcheon of Pennsylvania: motto, 
Patria.” 

An imperial photograph of the Rev. Edward 
E. Hale is the latest addition to Mr. F. Gute- 
kunst’s Philadelphia portrait gallery of celebri- 
ties. It isa faithful reflection of the features 
of the author of ‘A Man without a Country,’ 
considerably nearer his prime, we judge, than 
the septuagenarian now is. 


—In an interesting and important opinion of 
the Court of Claims, on April 16, in the 
case of United States vs. Weil, Judge Nott 
not only holds, as our readers know, that the 
President may constitutionally sign a bill dur- 
ing a recess of Congress, but argues that what 
we call the veto power is no part of the legis- 
lative function, and therefore that an adjourn- 
ment of the Legislature does not in reason 
affect the question of the power of the exe- 
cutive. Moreover, he traces the clause in 
the Federal Constitution which gives to the 
Presidert his power of revising legislation 
to the Constitution of New York of 1777. 
That instrument established a Council of 
Revision having this power, and _ consist- 
ing of the Governor, Chancellor, and the 
judges of the highest State court, or any two 
of them with the Governor. The common doc- 
trine, that our ordinary executive veto is 
founded on the old veto of the English King, is 
denied. ‘It is manifest, then, that the [ Fede- 
ral] Convention turned from the Constitution 
of England to the Constitution of New York. 
When they did so, the man did not live who re- 
garded the Council of Revision as the succes- 
sor of the Crown, or its approval or disappro- 
val of bills as an exercise of the royal preroga 
tive or a legislative power.” Perhaps it is not 
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unreasonable, bowever, to consider that all 
which goes to making up the total process of 
enacting a law, including the revising process, 
is a part of the legislative function. It does 
‘not at all follow that all parts of it must be 
done while the two legislative houses are in 


session. 


—As regards the history of the matter, 
Judge Nott has not mentioned that the Massa- 
chusetts Convention of 1779'S80 had been all 
over this ground long before the Federal Con- 
vention, and had furnished since 1780 a mo 
del which was closely followed; nor does he al- 
lude to the prominent part which Mr. Gerry 
of Massachusetts took indetermining the shape 
of this part of the Federal instrument. This 
fact is mentioned by Mason in his learned 
and valuable book, ‘ Veto Power,’ p. 19, note. 
All this, indeed, may be thought to leave 
Judge Nott’s interesting point of history un 
touched, since Massachusetts evidently profit 
ed by the New York instrument, and the Fede- 
ral Convention undoubtedly had it in view. 
But after all, clear as it is that our American 
veto” is no veto at all, do not the debates 
show that, historically, it developed out of the 


English executive veto’ And was not the 
New York revision, what Madison calls the 
Federal revision, ‘ta qualified veto”? The 


circumstances of the case of U.S. vs. Weil 
suggest an interesting question as to the power 
of the President, upon a mere recess, to skip 
the recess and piece together the days preced- 
ing it, after the bill reaches him, and the days 
following it, after the adjournment, in making 
up the ten days allowed him for consideration 
before signing. In 1701 (Opinion of the Justices, 


3 Mass., 567), the justices of the Supreme Court 
of Massachusetts, where five days are allowed, 
laid it down, in an advisory opinion, that such 
a recess did not necessarily kill an unsigned 
bill, but that, if left unsigned for more than 
five days of the legislative session, excluding 
the recess, it became a law. ‘ When a proro- 
gation takes place,” they added, ** the session is 
ended, and a bill or resolve, after the session is 
ended, cannot acquire the force of law.” 


Prof. David P. Todd, in charge of the 
U.S. scientific expedition to West Africa four 
years ago, having given the necessary permis- 
sion, Mr. Heli Chatelain, philologist of the ex 
pedition, has k ublisbed his *‘ Folk-Tales of An- 
gola’ as the first volume of ‘' Memoirs of the 
American Folk-Lore Society” (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.), a handsome book of upwards of 
300 pages, comprising fifty tales, with Ki- 
Mbundu text, literal English translation, in- 
troduction, notes, music, and two maps of An- 
gola. We must leave to others the task of 
estimating the linguistic value of Mr. Chate 
lain’s work, which, however, seems to us con- 
siderable, and mention briefly its importance 
for the student of folk-lore. The native Afri- 
can inhabitants of the Portuguese province 
of Angola belong to the Bantu stock, but 
they have been in contact with Europeans 
for four hundred years. A glance at the Ki 
Mbundu text shows Portuguese words in 
abundance, and a cursory examination of the 
tales reveals the existence of Portuguese, and 
possibly Italian, stories (see especially Nas. i. 
ii, i, v.. and xxvi It was, however, 
to the animal tales that we turned with the 
greatest anticipation, hoping to find many 
parallels to those in ‘Uncle Remus,’ Jones's 
‘Negro Myths from the Georgia Coast,’ and 
Miss Owen's * Voodoo Tales.” We were disap 





pointed, and the points of contact with our 
own negro tales are few. The ** Tar Baby” is 
found in No. xxii; a trait of No. xvii 


391 


is found among the Bahaman negroes; No 
xxiii. suggests one of -Esop’s fables (the sick 
lion and the fox, Lafontaine vi., 14), and N 

XXxiii. another (the cat changed into a 
woman, Lafontaine ii., IS). No. xviii. is an 
interesting variant of the Eastern apologue 
treated by Benfey, ‘ Pantschatantra,’ iL, 11 
and found all over Europe (see Kobler’s notes 
to Gonzenbach's ‘Sicilianische Marchen,’ No 





60 Mr. Chatelain’s werk is, however, ex 
tremely interesting and valuable as showing 
the diffusion of European tales among savages 
by colonists, missionaries, and traders. Ex 
amples of this had previously beeh afforded by 
Mr. Jones's book mentioned above, and Miss 
Owen's work contained curious tllustrations 
of the mutual relations between negroes and 
Indians. The American Folk-Lore Society ts 
to be congratulated on having made such a 
scholariy beginning with its ** Memoirs,” and 
we shall look forward with interest to tl 

second volume, which is to contain * Folk 


Tales of Louisiana,’ by Alceée Fortier 


Prof. Cook's * First Book in Old English 
with grammar, reader, notes, and vocabulary 
(Boston: Ginn & Co), will be weloeomed as a 
valuable addition to the multiplying means of 
instruction in Old English. The grammar is a 
well-condensed compendium on the basis of 
Prof. Cook's translation of Sievers, and su 
cient for the beginne: We are inclined to 
take issue with Prof. Cook as to his abandon 
ment of the classification of nouns by stems 
for the sake of supposed ease in learning, and 
he himself anticipates eriticism. This ts th: 
mistake made in Sweet's ‘AngloNSawon Head 


er,’ which classifies by plurals, and this class 





fication very soon breaks down. It ist 
better for the student to put forth a little more 
effort in the beginning, and learn once for all 
the arrangement by stems, which then becomes 
a secure possession, available for any Teutoni 
language, instead of having to learn his noun 
classification over again at a later period in 
his course The prose se lections are from Ael 
fric, King Alfred (i. «.. the trans! 
that goes under his name, and a littl 


ation of Reda 
from 
Boeéthius), Wulfstan, and * Apollonius of Tyre 
The poetical selections include a few lines from 
* Beowulf.’ ali too few, and some from ‘ Judith 
and from ‘Andreas*; the Greek * Life’ on which 
a part of * Andreas’ is founded is given in an 
Appendix, with a translation. The Appendix 
includes also specimens of the dialects, North- 
umbrian, Mercian, and Kentish. The notes at 
the foot of the pages contain copious gram 
matical references, and these are also found in 
the glossary, which, though brief in its mean- 
ings, is doubtless adequate for its purpose 
German cognates are here frequently given 


Prof. MacLean’s ‘ Old and Middle English 
Reader,” on the basis of Zupitza’s ‘ Alt. und 
Mittel-englisches Uebungsbuch.’ with intro- 
duction, notes, and glossary (Macmillan), has 
been long in preparation, the text having 
been printed from Zupitza’s third edition 
in IS86. The delay has, however, much im 
proved the book, for Prof. MacLean has pre- 
fixed valuable descriptive nctices of the selec 
ions, with bibliographical references and brief 
notes, and a short sketch of Old and Middle 
English versification by Oscar L. Triggs. The 
greatest improvement has been made in the 
glossary, which, in contrast with the bare mean 
ings given in Zupitza, has been provided with 
etymological illustrations from cognate lan- 
guages and with references toSkeat’s ‘ Princi 
ples of English Etymology.’ It may be ques 
tioned whether the ordinary student, at the 





stage for which this Reader is intended, has 
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sufficient phonetic and etymological training 
to profit by these illustrations; nevertheless, 
they are there for the use of the teacher. 
There are fifteen selections in Old English, 
from Czdmon’s Hymn to the later Saxon 
Chronicle (1154), and nineteen in Middle Eng- 
lish, from the ‘Poema Morale’ to Lydgate’s 
‘Guy of Warwick’—all short, and arranged 
chronologically rather than graded in diffi- 
culty; but the Old English student would hard- 
ly begin with the Northumbrian dialect. We 
miss a compendium of grammar, for want 
of which a constant use of Sievers for Old 
English and some other work for Middle Eng- 
lish is necessary. Prof. MacLean well says: 
“The time has come to make Old English 
available for those.of English speech as the 
natural point of departure for the study of 
Comparative Philology.” It is hoped that 
teachers of English will agree with him, and 
his book will serve as a useful help to that end. 
A few misprints in the Introduction may be 
readily corrected. 


—The two most recently discovered orations 
of Hyperides have been edited, with an intro- 
duction and translation, by Mr. F.G. Kenyon, 
assistant curator of MSS. in the British Mu- 
seum (London: George Bell & Sons; New 
York: Macmillan), The object of the expe- 
rienced editor has been to furnish, in a conve- 
nient and inexpensive form, these latest trea- 
sures from Egypt, which are at present ac- 
cessible only in foreign periodicals, or accom- 
panied by a costly facsimile. The fragment 
against Philippides derived from a papyrus 
belonging to the British Museum is so incom- 
plete as to possess an interest chiefly for the 
scholar and the antiquarian. But the speech 
against Athenogenes is much better preserved, 
and is for many reasons the most interesting 
that has survived to us of the works of Hype- 
rides. It shows the tact, address, and the 
forensic skill of the famous defender of Phryne 
in a case very similar to hers in point of de- 
licacy and difficulty. It reveals also the 
methods of the Athenian sharper and ‘ confi- 
dence-woman”; while the frank picture of 
society and manners sketched by the orator 
forms the counterpart and supplement of some 
comedy of Menander. Mr. Kenyon’s intro- 
duction furnishes the student with the needful 
outline of facts, and his free and spirited ren- 
dering supplies certain gaps in the manuscript 
and argument. The text is printed line for 
line with the original papyrus, indicating the 
lacunz conjecturally filled or to be filled. A 
facsimile page is given from the papyrus in 
the Louvre, discovered in 1888. This dates 
from the second century A. C., and is the oldest 
MS. we possess of a classic, unless it may be 
Mr. Flinders Petrie’s manuscript fragment of 
the ‘ Phaedo’ and the ‘ Antiope.’ 


—A correspondent writes from abroad: 


‘An article in the May number of the 
Nineteenth Century on the ‘Old Art Criticism 
and the New,’ by Mary Whitehall Costelloe, 
comes just in time to make us fully appreciate 
the evil of leaving such an important post as 
the directorship of the National! Gallery in the 
gift of mere politicians. Taking up the so- 
called ‘Raphaels’ of the Louvre, and the so- 
called ‘Botticellis’ of the National Gallery, Mrs. 
Costelloe demonstrates clearly and forcibly 
what a lamentable effect the one lot had on the 
French classical school, and the other on the 
English Pre-Raphaelites, and suggests that both 
would have been saved from the exaggerations 
they fell into had they not modelled themselves 
on rubbish palmed off as Raphael and Botticelli. 
The conclusion Mrs. Costello draws is that it 


is all-important that the director of a gallery 
should be a scientific connoisseur, as such a di- 
rector is most likely to be free from the school 
prejudices of a professional painter, and most 





likely to buy for the public’s money works of 
art of real benefit to the public. Mrs. Cos- 
telloe’s thesis is well borne out by the singular 
fact that the three best-kept and best-cata- 
logued galleries in the world, those of Munich, 
Dresden, and Berlin, are directed by connois- 
seurs, and that Dr. Bode, with comparatively 
small expenditure, is enriching the Berlin Gal- 
lery so fast that it will soon outstrip the Na- 
tional Gallery, in spite of the extravagance of 
its painter-directors. By appointing another 
water-color painter of questionable merit to the 
directorship of the English National Collection, 
Lord Rosebery has done all he could to defeat 
the purpose of its existence—the presentation 
of great art in a rational, illuminating way to 
the general public.” 





BRITISH DIPLOMACY IN THE FAR 
EAST. 


The Life of Sir Harry Parkes, K.C.B., 
G.C.M.G., sometime HeiMajesty’s Minister 
to China and Japan. Two vols. Parts I., 
III., in China, 1842-1865, 1883-1885, by Stan- 
ley Lane Poole; Part If., in Japan, 1865-1883, 
by F. V. Dickins. Macmillan & Co. 1894. 


RATHER short, bustling and alert in movement, 
fair-haired, with tight lips, the lower one shut- 
ting over the upper, piercing blue eyes, a firm 
jaw, strong nose, lines of sternness above the 
mouth—such was the man who for one decade 
in China and two in Japan represented British 
foreign policy, and accomplished a career typi- 
cally English. The estimates of two associates 
describe him well and sufficiently. Said Lord 
Elgin: 

‘¢* Parkes is one of the most remarkable men 
I have ever met; for energy, courage, and 
ability combined, I do not know where I 
could find his match ; and this, joined to a fa- 
cility of speaking Chinese, . . . makeshim 
at present the man of the situation.” 


Said Sir Chaloner Alabaster: 


‘*He believed that the first duty of an Eng- 
lishman was to make England great; that to 
do so you should act as an Englishman, be per- 
fectly fair and just, never to do anything 
mean or ungentlemanly, but have your own 
way in everything, and fight to the death, and 
if possible beyond it, to get it.” 

Sent out to China (1841) at the age of thirteen 
to become an interpreter, he was soon made 
Consulate Interpreter at Amoy; thence, by 
successive achievements of energy and skill, he 
was enabled to rise to Acting Consul at Can- 
ton (1853), Consul at Amoy (1854), Secretary 
to the Siamese Mission (1855), Commissioner 
for Canton (1858), Consul at Shanghai (1859), 
K. C. B. in 1862, Minister to Japan (1865), and, 
finally, Minister to China (1883). His death 
in 1885 may be said to mark the end of an 
epoch of Oriental history as well as of a 
method of diplomacy peculiar to that epoch. 
No doubt, as Lord Wolseley said, ‘‘he would 
have made a great general.” In the cir- 
cumstances of his lacking high birth and 
favoring influence, of his opportunity to cope 
with new and difficult problems in a foreign 
community, and of his ultimate rise to dis- 
tinction through sheer force of personality, his 
career reminds one immediately of the great 
John Lawrence. Only one circumstance, but 
one of infinite significance, separates him for 
ever from the honor of being classed with the 
Indian hero: his character lacked that spirit 
of true generosity and sympathy which made 
Lawrence one of Nature’s noblemen. ‘‘ Act as 
an Englishman” and ‘* have your own way in 
everything ”—this motto indicates at once the 
scope and the limits of his ideal and of his 
achievements. ‘* He appears to have succeed- 
ed . . . in every diplomatic enterprise he 
undertook during the entire period of his ser- 





vice in Japan” without firing a shot or using a 
threat of force; this is the highest praise that 
one of his biographers can give him or (ap- 
parently) cares to give him. 

What of history’s judgment on the events in 
which he took part? We need not here look 
for help to his loyal and uncritical biographers. 
With a devoted and admirable faith in the 
rightness of Englishmen everywhere, and espe- 
cially in China and Japan, they have both un- 
wittingly succeeded in making it impossible 
for the uninformed reader to learn the true 
conditions of things, the exact issues involved, 
the considerations which bear on the ultimate 
judgment of the historian; yet all the while 
they have unawares revealed their simple 


| and trusting partisanship. Both write here 


with the same pen and are the same author. 
Once in a while a latent suspicion arises for 
the biographer that there is possibly another 
point of view, but this is speedily and satisfac- 
torily argued down; as where he claims that 
Sir Harry never used or threatened force, and 
then, in fine ingenuousness, hastens to add: 
‘* Doubtless the Japanese Ministers were some- 
times warned in unmistakable language of 
what might be the effects of adopting or per- 
severing in a particular policy, but a warning 
is not a threat, though circumstances some- 
times give it that color’—and a very black 
color, too, if the facts were told; or, where he 
refers briefly to that odious insult, the illegal 
maintenance by Parkes of an armed battalion 
of British troops on Japanese soil for eleven 
years, and then, calmly admitting that ‘they 
might probably have been quite safely with- 
drawn at an earlier period,” proceeds to argue 
that it was just as well as it was, because they 
“saved the Japanese Government trouble and 
expense ” in some unspecified way. Let us now 
run over some of the leading events in order. 

(1.) In the bombardment of Canton in 1856, 
the second war with China, and the Tien-tsin 
Treaty of 1860, Harry Parkes was the living 
energy; what he did not do personally was at 
least represented in his spirit. What were the 
ethics of these doings ? England was determin- 
ed to get a trade with China; China did not 
want totrade with England; England therefore 
resorted to brute force; she made use of ques- 
tidnable, even flimsy pretexts—opium in 1842, 
the seizure of criminals on a junk in 1856— 
brought slaughter and devastation to Chinese 
cities, and as a price made China pay millions 
for English war expenses and open thirteen 
ports to trade. The total result was ‘‘a gain 
of at least £2,000,000 a year in English im- 
ports” by the first war, and ‘‘a further in- 
crease of £3,500,000” by the second war. Now 
the biographer says that the isolation which 
China desired ‘‘could not be permitted, and it 
would be bad for the world at large if it were.” 
But the pages of his book show that the real 
reason why it ‘‘could not be permitted” was 
that it would be bad for England if, on some 
pretext and by some means, England could not 
get a fuller share of the profits of Chinese 
trade. The fact that, through the influence of 
Cobden and Brigbt, there was a vote of censure 
and a dissolution of Parliament on this ques- 
tion in 1857 shows that at least a section of the 
British public believed in the immorality of 
the pretext taken and the means employed; 
and the fair historian should take account of 
this, and not dismiss it contemptuously as an 
instance of legislators ‘‘meddling in foreign 
affairs of which they know nothing.” 

(2.) The burning of the Imperial Summer 
Palace at Peking in 1860 was done, it must be 
remembered, after the British force had com- 
plete command of the city and the whole object 
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of the war was accomplished; and was intended, 
as is admitted, solely as a ‘‘ punishment,” and 
‘to make the Emperor and the Government 
feel it in the most sensitive quarter.” What 
has the biographer to offer? ‘* From the di- 
lettante’s point of view it was like an act of 
vandalism; from that of sound policy in China 
it was statesmanlike.” If this be so, give us 
more of ‘‘dilettanteism” and less of British 
*statesmanship” abroad. 

(5.) In Japan we come first to the murder of 
Richardson and the British retaliatory expedi- 
tion to Kagoshima, which bombarded and de 
stroyed an innocent city of 100,000 people in 
revenge for the well-provoked killing of a sin- 
gle insolent brute, and then demanded and ob- 
tained $3,000,000 from a poor nation in pay- 
ment (grossly excessive) of the expenses of 
the raid. This was just before the time of 
Parkes; but he approved of it, and so does his 
biographer, of course. He wholly misstates 
the facts of the Richardson affray, and the 
raid, as we might have expected, he calls ‘* ab- 
solutely necessary.” Fortunately the facts are 
on record. 

(4.) The Japanese expedition to Formosa, in 
1874 (ostensibly intended, like that of Decatur 
to Algiers, to inflict punishment on bands of 
pirates there), which Sir Harry Parkes con- 
demns roundly in his correspondence, is one 
of the most complicated topics of diplomatic 
history in Japan, particularly in connection 
with the question it raised of the right of an 
American (General Legendre) to enlist in the 
Japanese service. But the reader would not 
from these pages suspect that there was any 
complication, It is stated, too, that ‘*the real 
object was rather to affirm the sovereign rights 
of Japan over the Loochoo Islands, as against 
the somewhat shadowy supremacy of China” 
(p. 186), and that ‘‘ it ended in what amounted 
to a recognition by China of the Loochoo 
Islands as a portion of the Japanese Empire, 
to which, indeed, by race and geography they 
belong” (p. 1965). In other words, the Japanese 
planned and accomplished a task of great na- 
tional import. But between whiles (p. 190) we 
are told that ‘‘ there can be no doubt that the 
expedition to Formosa was a mere piratical 
raid”; and the honest reader is left to guess 
which conclusion he is to take. 

(5.) As tothe quarantine regulations of Yoko- 
hama, the facts are that the Japanese Govern- 
ment, in August, 1878, were putting in force 
quarantine regulations designed to keep out 
cholera, then threatening from China; that 
Mr. Bingham, the American Minister, had 
sanctioned these for American ships: that Sir 
Harry, because, as he says, his consent had 
not been ‘formally requested” (though he 
was actually consulted), refused and instigated 
other ministers to refuse consent; that in con- 
sequence of this refusal an infected vessel sail- 
ed in and landed its diseased passengers, and 
that 80,000 Japanese in that year and the next 
died of a plague which, in all buman prob- 
ability, would not have come if Sir Harry bad 
done as the American Minister did. If facts 
count for anything, the deaths of those Japan 
ese are on the head of Sir Harry Parkes. His 
biographer is careful not to state the circum- 
stances, but says that ‘‘the controversy can 
only be glanced at here,” and refers his read- 
ers to a newspaper file of November, 1879, for 
the facts! This same expedient of referrin 
to a buried newspaper file is also resorted to by 
the biographer for disposing of detailed charges 
of misconduct which one would like to hay 
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seen openly and squarely dealt with in such a 
work as this. Considering that they were put 
forward in print by such eminent friends of 
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Japan as Sir E. J. Reed and Mr. E. H. House, 
it is rather singular that the biographer con 
tents himself with insinuating that Sir Ed 
ward was, in making them, guilty of a breach 
of hospitality towards Sir Harry, and by add 
ing that ‘it must suffice to refer to Sir Harry 
Parkes’s letter of simple denial printed in the 
Times of June 4, ISS1.” 

While we cannot fail to stamp the work of 
this most eminent of modern Eastern diploma 
tists with the disapproval which it merits, we 
must not forget that the criticism should not be 
a purely personal one. Sir Harry Parkes was 
merely the representative of a certain mode of 
dealiug with the Orient. As an individual he 
only did, and did well and magnificently, what 
was demanded and approved by the traditions 
of a nation and the instincts of a race. In the 
first place, the traditions of British diplomacy 
have persistently sanctioned the policy of 
bullying an ‘inferior nation which has some 
thing that the Briton wants. The deeds and 
the language of such envoys as Hammond, 
Merry, and ‘‘ Copenhagen” Jackson, and of 
such foreign secretaries as Wellesley and Can 
ning, are specimens of the political Bibk 
from which Sir Harry Parkes took his inspira 
tion. In the second place, the instincts of a 
race come in the way of a good understanding 
between Englishmen (and in a less degree other 
Germanic peoples) and Orientals. The key to 
the situation is the existence of two different 
points of view, and the almost inevitable clash 
ing of the conduct of those who represent them 
The genius of the East is one thing, of the 
West another thing. Neither can hope wholls 
to understand the other. What can be done ts 
at least that each should try to understand that 
the other has a different point of view, and to 
make allowances so far as may be. What is 
foolish and wrong and cruel is that the stronger 
should deny that the other has any point of 
view worth considering, and should go at it 
with force and arms and bully it out of its 
claims, and then abuse it as uncivilized for 
wanting to have its own way of looking at 
things. This is what the Parkes school has al 
ways done, and this, let us be thankful, is what 
American diplomacy, in Japan, has generally 
declined to do. It is unfortunate, but it is in 
evitable, that such a conflict of forces should 
exist where there is such a difference of na 
tional genius. But it is also unfortunate, 
though by no means inevitable, that biogra 
phers cannot be found who can appreciate the 
two sides of the question. That there is an 
other side we have tried to indicate. When 
we remember what the Chinese have suffered 
from American mobs and American politi 
cians, and what bitter recollections they have 
of the tender mercies of British gunboats, we 
can begin to understand something of why they 
decline to open their country fully to the in 
fluences of Western “civilization.” That is 
the explanation of a good deal of Chines 
statesmanship to-day. 


RAYMONTDS THEORY OF ART 
irft in The An Introduction to the Study 
of Comparative Esthetics. By George Lan 


sing Raym nd, L:H.D., Professor of “sthe 


tics in the College of New Jersev at Prince 


ton. G. P. Putnam's Sons. ISM 


Tus book is an elaborate effort to find a com 


mon basis for all the fine arts—a fundamental 





principle which distinguishes art as such from 
forms of human effort, and from whicha 
vw 


system of criticism can be educed that mav be 


applied to each artin turn. It 1s, though not 
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first in order of publication, the introduction 
toa series of volumes in which this system is to 
be so applied. There can be no doubt of the 
desirability of such a canon of eriticism if u 


an be fe 


und, nor of the industry and ingenu 





ity which Prof. Raymond has brought to the 
task of finding it. His reading on everything 
even remotely connected with bis subject has 
evidently been immense, and quotations from 
every one under the heavens are “as plenty as 
blackberries ” in his pages. Lnodeed, they ov 

load them and help to make his volume th 
hard reading it unmistakably is. His reason 
ing is ‘inductive ™ having a theory to 


expound, he begins as far 
and tries to show, by elaborate approaches, 
how one may arrive at it, thus continually tan 


talizing the reader, who wants to know what 


he is driving at. His stvle is heavy and almost 
floundering, and his profuse use of italics is iz 
ritating alike to mind and eve Take as an 
eXample a sentence which ts also worth noting 
is tl Kev t hist ry 
As the result, which we term arf, is a con 

biuation of what comes, in the first place, from 
nature } rf t sft and ‘the second 
pla f na rr bee x . the «is 
t tive traits of tl ! ‘ of, ow ay 
sav that in this ' if st, art is 

: , 

\ little furthe tl = paragram 
t! are it ta iw is in thre . 
rt eader revolts, and s hke ass t t 
vuither that he is not sodull but that he can 

itch the point wit such a the tes 

Leaving her thie > ff ’ t us 

sider the substance of * 6 othe theory 
‘ art it imeuleates l W xsible ¢ 
{ wit thr rha t) ‘ sav < lev 

porte t. it tw Ww trv ft iy i 1 t n 
f what it is. tet L ts irse here and 
t e and si w tl i lusions t whicl 

br ss he aut) anit } t t what 
“ s s its imack wey 

According to Prof. Rawmond, then, all art 
Ss representation, Is nature made human 
This is practically as detinition, ** Art is 
nature seen through a temperament.” All the 
arts are fine in tl legree in which they repre 
sent nature and at t same time express the 
human mind Nature furnishes the form 
while the mind furnishes the significance 
Here comesin the astonishing third chapter en 

Form and Significance as Antagonistic,” in 
which classicism and romanticism are consider 
ed as the two tendencies in art which spring 
from this antagonism, *‘ the germ” of classicism 
being ** the conception, which inevitably tends 


to imitation, that art should chiefly emphasize 


the form; whereas the germ” of romanticism 
st ption that the ideas expressed in 
the form should be chiefly emphasized.” Here 


we are apparently landed in the preposterous 
nelusion that lassicism and realism are 
one and the same, and our perplexity is not 
helpal when we are immediately informed 
that thev are not, though with noreason given, 
and when we suddenly find that classicism is 
based, not on form as found in nature, but on 
form as found in previous works of art. 

In fact, classicism and romanticism are not 

founded at all on the antagonism of form and 
significance. ‘‘Sound, not sense” was certain 
ly never a motto of classic literature. Classi- 
ism and romanticism are tempers of mind 
which equally affect the form and the sub- 
stance of art: classicism being reasonable, lo 
gical, and constructive, while romanticism is 
emotiona! and sensuous. In classicism the in 
tellect dominates the feelings, while in romapn- 
ticism the feelings dominate the intellect 
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The next few chapters are, naturally enough, 
devoted to showing that this antagonism be- 
tween form and significance is not real, and 
that this is true because art does not imitate 
but represents in another material and manner 
the facts of nature, and that the representation 
of either nature or mind requires the repre- 
sentation of the other. In all this the author 
succeeds fairly well as long as he deals with 
the strictly imitative arts of painting and 
sculpture, but his efforts to make music and 
architecture fit into his theory are not happy. 
When one finds him saying, ‘‘ Columns, arches, 
and roofs do not by any means copy or imi- 
tate, but they do represent, the trunks and 
branches and watershedding leaves of the 
forest,” one feels that something is wrong, and 
one is almost prepared for the horrors of the 
paragraph in which, after asking why the con- 
ception of a Gothic cathedral may not have 
been suggested by the trunks and branches of 
an avenue of trees, he goes on as follows: 


‘* Whatever answer may be given to this 
question, . . . nonecan fail to recall that 
we frequently find in architecture actual re- 
wroductions of the figures of men, animals, 
eaves, and flowers, chiselled, carved, or work- 
ed in some way into the ornamentation, and 
who can say that the world has seen the high- 
est developments in these directions? Why 
might it not be possible to carry these methods 
further, and to produce an intericr the 
columns, groinings, and ceilings of which 
should resemble, as closely as could the forms 
of.a landscape picture, the trunks and leaves 
of, say, a palm grove, while the walls and par- 
titions should resemble natural rocks over- 
pore by natural vines? Is it not conceiva- 
le, too, in this age, when artificial tile and 
brick and stone can be produced in all possible 
eolors, and when iron can be moulded into 
beams and platings of all possible shapes, 
that, with judicious selections of natural mo- 
dels and artistic foreshortenings, exteriors 
might be produced in the wholes or parts of 
which, both in walls and roofs, the resem- 
blances to natural appearances—vine-clad or 
flower-covered groves, mounds, cliffs—should 
be almost as unmistakable as in certain paint- 
ing and sculpture ?” 


. 


From such an ‘architecture of the future,’ 
good Lord, deliver us! 

Chapter vii. is on the ‘‘Art-impulse,” and 
identifies it, as others have done, with the im- 
pulse to play which comes of excess of life- 
force. The author considers imitation the only 
invariable characteristic of play, which na- 
turally conducts him to his theory of ‘‘ repre- 
sentative art.” The trouble with this is that 
it fails to show in what lies the difference be- 
tween imitation and art—between playing 
soldiers and the drama. Evidently something 
more than he has hit upon so far is necessary 
to account for art, and at page 83 beauty is 
suddenly introduced as the characteristic of 
natural objects that prompts man to artistic 
representation of them. Chapters xi. to xv. 
are therefore taken up with a long analysis of 
beauty, with much of which we disagree, 
especially the mixing up moral beauty with 
physical, but the general conclusion of which 
might, we think, have put our author on the 
right track. This general conclusion, with 
which we are quite in accord, is that beauty is 
nothing else than order, harmony, or propor- 
tion; beauty of sound, beauty of form, beauty 
of color, being the resultant of mathematical 
proportions in lines, sound waves or color 
waves. We will not follow Prof. Raymond 
through the rest of the volume, in which he 
ceases to make use of this definition of beauty 
(which is half apologetically introduced as a 
side issue) and goes back to his theory of art 
as ‘nature made human,” tracing out its ap- 
plication in various ways to the arts and their 
order ia plice and time,-but will merely re- 
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mark that he seems to prove that architecture 
should be the latest of the arts to develop, 
whereas it is notoriously one of the earliest. 
Instead, we shall state as briefly as possible 
what we conceive to be the true bond of unity 
between the arts—the true fundamental prin- 
ciple of art in all its forms. 

We take art to be the application to any- 
thing, in the spirit of play and for pleasure 
only, of the principle of proportion. The arts 
deal with great variety of matter and by no 
means all of them with representation. Music 
deals with pure sound and is only incidentally 
imitative. Poetry deals with the expression 
in words of thought and emotion. Architec- 
ture deals with construction. Painting deals 
with delineation and also with pure color, in 
which it approaches music. Acting is the most 
purely imitative, perhaps, of all the arts. But, 
whatever be the difference of subject-matter, 
the one thing common to all art is the applica- 

_tion of the principle of order. Rhyme and 

rhythm added to the expression of thought 
make poetry; sound submitted to the laws of 
harmony and melody becomes music; and so 
with the other arts. How does the dance differ 
from playful leaping but in its subjection to 
measure? There is nothing artistic in plant- 
ing, but when three trees were first planted in 
a row for pleasure, not for utility, landscape 
‘gardening began. And if it were necessary to 
make a graded hierarchy of the arts, we should 
say that that art was the highest which per- 
mitted of the most permanent, subtle, and 
complicated harmonies and proportions; archi- 
tecture being a lower art than painting and 
music, because its proportions are more rudi- 
raentary and simple, while acting is lower be- 
cause its harmonies are not permanent. But 
it is also necessary for art, if it be great 
art, to deal greatly with its subject-matter. 
Hence, besides the perfection of harmony 
or order which is necessary to all art, each has 
its own perfection peculiar to itself, so that 
poetry, dealing with expression, must be 
greatly expressive, architecture, dealing with 
construction, must be greatly constructive, 
and painting, dealing with delineation, must 
be greatly imitative. That which is truly 
ideal in all art is the element of order, the 
form. The other element varies in the various 
arts, and bears one name or another, and it is 
the same law we have so. often dwelt on, that 
painting shall be realistic as well as idealistic, 
which necessitates that poetry shall contain 
thought as well as rhythm, and that architec- 
ture shall base its fair proportions upon sound 
construction. We cannot here work out this 
theory further and modify it to suit the thou- 
sand variations and interlockings of the many 
manifestations of art, each of which at times 
borrows something from the others, and so far 
changes its nature; but we believe it to be the 
true theory of the nature of art, and commend 
its development to the student of aesthetics. 





Greek Vase Paintings: A Selection of Exam- 
ples. With preface, introduction, and de- 
scriptions by J. E. Harrison and D. 8. Mac- 
Coll. London: T. Fisher Unwin; New 
York ; The Century Co. | 1804. 

AN important service bas been rendered to all 

lovers of ancient Greek fictile art by making 

accessible to them, at the very moderate price 
cf ten dollars, this choice selection of examples 
of Greek vase paintings. Hitherto the study 
of this branch of ancient art has been possible 
only for those who could visit the great arche- 





ological museums of the Old World, or who, 
at considerable cost and trouble, have been 





able to procure the expensive volumes in which 
these objects have been reproduced. The edit- 
ors have been permitted to make a selection of 
plates from volumes of this character, and 
these have been reproduced by modern process- 
work. The value of the present volume, of 
course, depends upon the skill and judgment 
with which such selection has been made. All 
the important collections in Europe, some 
twenty in number, have been drawn upon, and 
even the one in Baltimore has furnished two 
illustrations. But naturally the British Muse- 
um has supplied a larger proportion of the 
forty-three plates, fourteen in number, includ- 
ing two from photographs ; while the Louvre, 
Vienna, Munich, and Berlin have contributed 
in about equal shares. The indebtedness of the 
editors to the German Archzological Society, 
the Wiener Vorlegeblitter, and Hartwig’s 
‘Meisterschalen,’ is frankly acknowledged ; 
while Gerhard’s ‘ Auserlesene Vasenbilder > 
and his ‘ Trinkschalen’ have been also drawn 
upon. The vases figured have been chosen 
simply for their excellence and beauty, and not 
from their mythological or archzxological va- 
lue. While only a few of the designs are ad- 
duced as masterpieces, yet in its entirety this 
collection is ample to inspire an appreciative 
comprehension of the history and progress of 
the art of vase-painting. 

That good taste and sound learning have 
been combined is guaranteed by the names of 
the joint editors. Mrs. Harrison’s ‘ Myths of 
the Odyssey’ and her ‘ Mythology and Monu- 
ments of Ancient Athens’ are familiar to 
Greek scholars. Mr. MacColl, in his pre- 
face, is strenuous to ‘‘ redress an injustice of 
fame done to Euphronius, Hieron, and other 
masters of one of the most finely balanced 
arts of design and poetry ever struck out 
in decoration.” He goes on, dwelling upon the 
subtle refinements of style that have so im- 
pressed him, and concludes that ‘ to find the 
image of a people who could marry 
grace and dignity with their mirth, we must 
burrow in Greek graves. . . . Tomb has 
delivered them to Museum, and it is time 
that the book-worm should not be the only 
heir of his brother.” Mrs. Harrison’s “ Intro- 
ductory Historic Note” is modestly called by 
her only ‘‘ a sketch drawn up strictly with re- 
ference to the plates, and not in any sense a 
history of Greek Ceramography. . . . It 
is an attempt to put together what is known 
as to the methods and even mannerisms of the 
several artists.” But classical archeologists, 
we are inclined to think, will speak of it in 
quite different terms. Tous it seems to sum 
up in a brief, comprehensive way, all the 
latest knowledge in this controverted branch 
of the history of ancient art. It tells suffi- 
ciently how painted vases were made, and how 
they have been named according to their va- 
rious shapes and uses. Upon the vexed ques- 
tion of the date of the transition from the 
earlier black-figured to the red-figured tech- 
nique, Mrs. Harrison shows how Ludwig 
Ross’s discovery, in 1835, of a fragment of a 
red-figured plate in the layer of débris from 
the Persian sack of the Acropolis, 480 B. ¢., 
has been abundantly confirmed by the ex- 
haustive excavations made there since 1887. 
‘* We no longer trouble about the influence of 
Polygnotus on the work that preceded him, 
and we no longer try to detect in vase-paint- 
ings motives from the sculptures of the un- 
built Parthenon, or subjects from the plays 
as yet unacted of -Eschylus and Sophocles.” 
The whole work, in both styles, has now been 
brought within the limits of the century from 
570 to 470, or even less, and by means of art- 
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ists’ signatures and dedicatory inscriptions 
even closer limits can be drawn. 

The Black-Figured Masters who worked prin- 
cipally upon amphore are first described, and 
then the transition to ‘‘ Epiktetos and his set,” 
with whom the ky/ic was the favorite shape 
for the display of their skill, is set forth in 
ample detail. It used to be thought that ‘‘the 
black- figured style laid down its life at Mara- 
thon. The new chronology forbids all this, 
and we have come to see that the artist can 
take delight in twisting the limbs of an athlete 
and composing a revel without the impulse of 
a Persian war.” Euphronius, and the other 
great masters of the red-figured style, Duris, 
Peithinus, Hieron, and Brygoz, are lovingly 
dwelt upon, and the specimens given of their 
skill are fully described. We are told how 
many examples of each master are known, and 
their individuality is so discriminated that the 
criteria by which unsigned works are allotted to 
their autbors are made readily comprehensible. 

We wish that space permitted our giving an 
outline of the chapter upon ‘‘ Athenian White 
Funeral Lekythoi” and of that on ‘‘ The Inter- 
pretation of Vases.” These show Mrs. Harri- 
son’s strength at its best, as might be expected 
from her previous writings. Her accuracy is 
equal to her learning: and we have noticed 
only one slip, where (p. 19 line 8 from bottom) 
she speaks of ‘*the walls of the Museum at 
Athens.” As the Museum is a hill, it is evident 
that she meant to write Theseum. Heraccount 
(p. 17) of plate xi., ‘‘ The contest of Hercules 
with the triple-bodied Geryones,” is incons’s- 
tent with the description given of the plate, 
and is manifestly wrong in the number stated 
of the figures both of the warriors and of the 
herd. Although the volume in hand is a mar- 
vel of cheapness and excellence combined, we 
regret that sufficient pains has not been taken 
to revise the text and to compare it with 
the numbering of the plates. Certainly it is 
strange that no List of Plates is furnished. 
We have noted the following errors, and trust 
that the needed corrections may be made in a 
work that is destined to become a standard: 
P. 20, line 20, for pp. 18, 19, read 27, 28; line 32, 
for plate xvi. read xv.; line 34, for plate iii. 
read iv.; line 45, for plate xvii. read xvi. 
P. 21, line 4, for plate xviii. read xvii.; line 6 
from bottom, for plate xii. read xiii: P. 22, 
lines 4 and 7, for plate xix. read xviii.; line 14, 
for plate xx. read xix.; line 31, for plate xx1. 
read xx. P. 24, line 7 from bottom, for p. 22 
read 30. P. 26, line 3, for p. 23 read 31, P. 22, 
line 2 from bottom, for p. 32 read 22. 





Town Life in the Fifteenth Century. By Mrs. 
J.R. Green. New York and London: Mac- 
millan & Co, ISH. 

Now that so much interest is being taken in 

social history, there is sure to be a ready wel- 

come for a book which describes the internal 
life of English towns at the period of their 
greatest power; especially when that book ap- 
pears in two comely volumes with the impress 
of a great publisher, and the reader need only 
open it to come upon analogies or contrasts 
to present-day conditions stated in language 
pointed and highly colored. The name which 
the authoress bears: the dedication of her 
work to the memory of the author of the * His- 
tory of the English People’; the statement in 
the preface that it was undertaken in fulfil- 
ment of a promise made to him when his work 
was over—these circumstances all help to 
make the welcome warmer, for, to most of 
those who care for English history, John Rich- 
ard Green is a cherished name. Starting. per- 
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haps, with some irritation against the * styl- 
ist’ whose success for the time threw his 
masters into the shade, they have come to feel 
something like a personal affection for that 
transparent soul who struggled so hard against 
such odds, and did so much to make the ‘isl 
and story” dear to all English-speaking peo 
ple. They rejoice to see that name once more 
coupled, by one who bears it, with worthy 
achievements. 

And, indeed, this book of Mrs. Green’s de 
serves a good deal more than a succes Uestimne. 
In the first place, it is the result of arduous la- 
bors which have probably occupied several 
years; though possibly her readers will hardly 
realize how much the way had been smoothed 
by earlier scholars, especially Schanz and 
Gross. And then, secondly, several of the 
chapters, especially those on the “ Battle for 
Freedom * and * The Battle for Supremacy,” 
deal, and, on the whole, deal effectively, with 
topics hitherto strangely disregarded by Eng- 
lish writers, though their importance for Con- 
tinental towns has long been recognized by 
foreign scholars. The contrasted fortunes of 
towns upon the royal demesne and of towns 
upon baronial or church estates in their efforts 
to secure municipal self-government, and the 
difficulties with which municipalities had to 
struggle which were confronted with rival ju 
risdictions within their walls, are here for the 
first time emphatically set forth. To the se- 
rious student of mumicipal history, in particu- 
lar, the book will serve as a stimulant—if only 
to controversy; and even that would be an 
agreeable exchange for the isolation which has 
usually been the fate of workers in this field 
It will serve also as an indication of the mate- 
rial at his disposal. 

Still, it must be avowed that, in spite of its 


. high purpose and popular language, we have 


seldom come across a more wearisome book. 
This is in part the fault of its style, which isa 
curiously faithful echo of the style of John 
Ricbard Green. Even inthe hands of its crea- 
tor, that style, with its perpetual effort after 
picturesqueness and emphasis, was apt to be- 
come a little trying to the nerves. The ‘Short 
History’ was saved by the very breadth of the 
space to be covered and the compression which 
fortunately formed part of its plan. Rapid 
movement was necessary, and this carried us 
safely over the epithets, not to mention that in 
a thousand years of history there were occasions 
to which a large proportion of the glittering 
adjectives and resonant verbs could be fitly 
applied. But the case is different when the 
same style is applied in eight hundred pages to 
such a subject as the fifteenthcentury bo- 
rough. A brief, broadly generalized statement 
life during the hun- 
dred years could be made interesting toa re 
flecting mind: an episode here and there might 
even be found to have dramatic quality; but we 
may be tolerably certain that a true statement 
of the minutize of the municipal history of any 
as the nineteenth 
—must be pretty dull, if for no other reason 
than that human affairs are intricate, and that 
intricacy is seldom obviously interesting. And 


of the movement of town 





century—the fifteenth as well 


the writer who attempts to make every page 
sparkling is pretty sure to pay the penalty. So 
has it been with Mrs. Green. Again and again 
we come upon the most startling inconsisten- 
cies; and ip almost every case the explanation 
is that the temptation to say a ‘strong’ thing— 
to use “utterly” and “altogether” and ‘‘com- 
pletely.” to talk of ‘‘a struggle for life” and 
“the drain of taxation.” to exult over ** buoy- 
ant and exuberant strength” or to lament over 
“dreary groups seething with inarticulate 





liscontent has been too much for <oheg 
iisment 


Yet the book is not sufficiently inconsistent 


to be impartial: and this brings us to an even 


} 


graver defect The impression which as a 
whole it produces is that of panegy alter. 


= 


ng with special pleading. The keynote ig 
struck in the preface, where we are reminded 
that Mr. Green's own “brilliant sketch of the 
early life of Eaglish towns” was “inspired Qp 
ardent sympathy and emotion.” Mrs 





evidently aspires to continue his work 
until we are pretty certain of the fundamenta} 
facts and relations, ‘‘ardent sympathy and 
emotion” are precisely the qualities most fy 
the wavy The reason why the student of phy. 
sical science only too often despises history js 
just this—that it has been written with *> emo. 
tion.” Even Mrs. Green would agree that the 
accounts hitherto given of ofher medieval fusti. 
tutions—for instance, of the Church — are large. 
ly vitiated by “sympathy.” When she herself 
‘omes to treat of the labor question and the 
erafts and the guild merchant, in her secon 
volume, she confesses that there is much the 
is still obscure. Would it not be well to keep 
our feelings well in hand until we have more 
light As itis, the reader who goes to these 
volumes must be prepared to flad the boroughs 


always in the right, whether in their difficul 





ties with the roval government, the chureh 


or the crafts. To all these powers the mean. 


n 
est motives are freely attributed And vet 
when we reflect that royal administration, 
chureb, and crafts all indubitably contributea 
valuable elements to progress, and that the 
lot of those countries, like Germanv, where 
the towns gained more of their own war, was 
not altogether satisfactory, we cannot help 


feeling that such partisanship is no safe guid 
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Secularis its Progress and its Morals. By 
John M. Bonham, author of * Industria! Le 
berty” G.P. Putnam's Sons. 18% 


THE philosophy of secularism has never heen 
set forth more gravelv and effectively than 
in Mr. Bonham’s book. His main contention 
is that the scientific and industrial environs 
ment tends to the substitution of scientifio 
conceptions for metaphysical and theological 
notions, toa belief in natural law as opposed to 
the belief in supernatural agency. He lays 
much stress on the impersonal character of 
the influence of the environment It does not 
arouse the antagonism excited by anti-theolo 
gical assaults like those of Bradlaugh and In. 


gersoll, neither of whom is named, though 





the as they, are clearly in the wri. 
ter's the development of this idea 
and throughout the book there ig 


much interesting and suggestive matter; but 
for one so resolutely anti-metaphysical in his 
purpose Mr. Bonham has a singularly meta. 
physical mind. He deals in abstractions and 
deductions much more freely than in the con. 
erete and inductive method of science. Hie 
two chapters on “Intuition” are notable in 
this respect. 

Much better, partly because so much more 
definite, are the two chapters which follow, 
** Advanced Theology” and ‘Qualified Sci- 
ence.” He is much more concerned with the 
inconsistencies of those thinkers who profesa 
to welcome the discoveries of science and to 
square their theology with them, than he is 
with the ultra-conservatives. He has many 
things upon this head that are worthy of the 
most serious consideration on the part of those 
tc whom they are addressed. The chapter on 
‘*Qualitied Science” is for the benefit of Mr, 
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Herbert Spencer in the main. It finds him, if 
not * very religious” as St. Paul is now trans- 
lated, ‘‘too superstitious ” as he was translated 
formerly. Mr. Bonham’s is one more of many 
admirable criticisms on Spencer’s reconcilia- 
tion of science and religion on a basis of com- 
mon ignorance. That Spencer, setting out to 
build a system of philosophy that should be a 
synthesis of the sciences, should have quarried 
his foundations from the rotteu-stone of 
Mansel’s metaphysical ‘Limits of Religious 
Thought’ is the comic tragedy of contempo 
rary speculation. Butthat his present critic, 
if less metaphysical, is less religious than Mr. 
Spencer in his implications is by no means 
clear. He says: ‘* All tuinking men agree that 
there is a power beyond us which mundane ex- 
periences in themselves do not enable us to de- 
fine.” He solicits for this power no reverence, 
but, as the power that is at the back of all 
those laws of nature which are so impressive 
to his imagination, reverence for it would seem 
to be inevitable. He has his own teleology, 
for he is ready enough to tell us that ‘‘ Nature 
meant” this and that; and such teleology only 
needs to spell its subject with three letters in- 
stead of six to be something very like theology. 

He must not be astonished if a good many of 
his readers do not think that he has made an 
end of all religion. There are a great many 
people whose rejection of supernatural reli- 
gion is quite as definite and .intelligent as his 
own, who believe io the reality of religion 
nevertheless. To fancy that these can all be 
routed by an attack on some individual posi- 
tion of Canon Farrar or the ‘Scotch Sermons’ 
of 1880 is a flagrant instance of reckoning 
without one’s host. In the course of the dis- 
cussion, the term ‘‘supersensual” is often used 
to express the sphere of the unknown and un- 
knowable. Yet Mr. Bonham must be aware 
that the scientific use of the imagination has 
added to the sphere of science a supersensual 
region of indefinite extent. Besides, there is.a 
supersensual world of thought and feeling 
which may properly excite something of that 
reverence which is Mr. Bonham’s ‘last enemy 
to be destroyed.” 

The two chapters on ethics contain some of 
the clearest thinking and the strongest criti- 
cism in the book, showing, as they do, how 
contradictory are the ethics of the Christian 
world and the ethical teachings of the New 
Testament. In no respect does Mr. Bonham 
write better than concerning the ethics of the 
intellect—the duty of believing only what we 
must, and leaving others free to do the same. 
So eloquent is he against all arbitrary autho- 
rity, all fencing off of some things as sacred 
and inviolable, that Lucretia Mott's favorite 
sentence, ‘‘ Truth for authority, not authority 
for truth,” might well have been the motto of 
his book. The sincerity of the believer and the 
consolation inherent in his belief as sanctions 
of its truth are well discussed, and with re- 
sults extremely damaging to time-honored 
fallacies.” As a whole, the book is one to send 
back the apologists for traditional opinions on 
their reserves. They cannot meet it with their 
ordinary thin array. If the manner of the 
book were equal to its matter, it would be much 
more impressive. That even then it would 
make the author's world without religion at- 
tractive to the noblest minds, or persuade them 
that the most characteristic aspect of human 
nature has been the most unreal, we have some 
serious doubts. 





Autobiography and Letters of George Henry 
Pertz, Editor of the Monumenta Germanica. 





Edited by his wife. London. Privately 

printed. 8vo, pp. 226. 

AMERICAN students at the University of Ber- 
lin between 1842 and 1872 remember Pertz 
as the dignified and learned superintendent of 
the Royal Library. To a much wider circle 
he is known as the patient and admiring bio- 
grapher of Prussia’s great statesman, in the 
Napoleonic period, Baron vom Stein, and also 
as the biographer of Gneisenau. But his high- 
est claim to remembrarce is the service that 
he rendered to German history by editing and 
publishing the long series of historical me- 
moirs, ‘ Scriptores, Leges, Diplomata,’ which 
is known in all great libraries under the 
title of ‘Monumenta Germanizx Historica.’ 
Dr. Pertz belonged to the class of scholars who 
early make choice of a career, under favora- 
ble circumstances, and adhere thereto with 
unflinching fidelity and industry, indifferent 
to the applause of the multitude, and satisfied 
by the consciousness of rendering lasting bene- 
fit to future generations. So long as men 
study the medizval history of Germany, it will 
be necessary to consult that row of folio vol- 
umes which he initiated, and edited for many 
years, and which is still increasing under the 
control of younger men. Heeren gave bim 
the impulse, saying to his student in Goétting- 
en (who thought of writing a life of Louis 
the Pious), ‘‘ Do not occupy yourself with mo- 
dern books, but go to the contemporary sources 
of history; and a light will dawn upon you.” 
Stein gave him opportunity by inviting him 
in 1819 to undertake the historians of the 
Carlovingian period, and proposing that he 
should go and examine the manuscripts to be 
found in South Germany and Vienna, at the 
expense of the newly founded ‘Society of 
those who are interested and learned in Ger- 
man history.” Recognition of his ability soon 
came in other quarters, and the rest of his 
life was tranquil and secure, crowned with 
honors to its close in 1876, in his eighty-second 
year. 

The volume before us gives the portrait of a 
modest, learned, and able scholar, who, like 
many other librarians and editors, cared more 
to rescue from oblivion historical papers than 
to construct upon them readable summaries, 
either biographical or historical. It was a 
curious incident of his boyhood that when 
Hanover, his native town, was held in subjec- 
tion by the French army (in 1813), the French 
prefect, being a man who appreciated learn- 
ing, offered to the schoolboys, as a prize, free- 
dom from conscription. This prize fell to Pertz, 
whose subsequent life was devoted, indirectly, 
to intensifying the love of German unity, and 
whose son Hermann, nearly sixty years later, 
led a company of two hundred pioneers from 
Hanover to Strasbourg at the beginning of the 
war of 1870-71. 

In Berlin, where he resided after 1842, Pertz 
was in the centre of all that made the Prussian 
capital the home of learning. Humboldt, Rit- 
ter, the Grimms, Ranke, Lepsius, Ehrenberg, 
Rose, Trendelenburg, Boeckh are among the 
names that then gave lustre to intellectual so- 
ciety. There are many glimpses of that life, 
and a few also of that of the court circles. 
Here, for example, is a visit to Frederick Wil- 
helm IV., at Sans-souci, in 1842: ‘‘The King 
sent for me. He was cheerful at dinner, made 
inquiries on several literary subjects—the his- 
tory of the Guelphs, and the archives of Hano- 
ver. The Queen spoke with me feelingly about 
Niebuhr’s letters, his character, and his chil- 
dren. Then I had a long talk with Humboldt. 
We discussed the latest scientific and political 
events.” Here isa meeting of the Academy, 





where Raumer and Ranke ‘entertained the 
King and two Princes with a refutation of the 
charge that Frederick II. was the most immo- 
ralof sovereigns.” ‘‘Raumer spoke with less 
indecision than in his history. Ranke [famous 
for his rapid utterance] was not understood 
by many, but seemed to endeavor to be dis- 
tinct, and Steffens pulled his coat-tail when- 
ever he hurried too much.”’ Here are some in- 
cidents of the uprising in 1848: ‘“‘At this mo- 
ment, the King is riding through the streets 
and he is proclaimed Emperor of Germany. 
May God protect him” ‘The King protested 
earnestly, and refused to accept the title.” 
‘*We must now strain every nerve to stand 
together firmly united in opposition to the 
threatened subversion of everything. The 
question is whether we, as a free and great 
people, shall stand united, or, despising history, 
shall for a second time fall dismembered.” 
Here is mention of Bismarck in 1862. Pertz 
writes: 

“I spent Wednesday evening with Prof. 
Sybel at L. Ranke’s. The conversation turned, 
of course, mostly upon our politics; no one could 
tell what turn thiugs might take. Since the 
King has appointed Bismarck President of his 
Cabinet and Minister of Foreign Affairs, Count 
Bernstorff and Van der Heydt have resigned. 
Bismarck was formerly a decided ultra-aristo- 
crat, but is said to have improved siace and 
turned more to the liberal side, after the expe- 
rience which he had in Frankfort. Time alone 
will show what the country will have in him. 
He is thought to be very bold and determined, 
which is a quality of doubtful value.” 

In England as well as in Prussia, Dr. Pertz 
was at home, having married Miss Horner in 
1854. This marriage and his antiquarian re- 
searches brought him often into intimate rela- 
tions with many of the leading personages in 
literary and scientific circles. In Bavaria he 
also made repeated visits during the latter 
part of his life. 

This volume, being almost wholly autobio- 
graphic, does not give any critical estimate of 
the work of Dr. Pertz—that must be sought 
elsewhere; but it does convey the impression 
of a sincere character, devoted through a long 
life to a high ideal, with constantly increasing 
tokens of admiration and respect not only 
from his own countrymen, but from histori- 
cal scholars in France, Italy, and England. 
Of his domestic life, one who knew him well 
has said: 

‘“*He was a man of strong affections, of a 
keen, even enthusiastic nature, although he 
had obtained so complete a mastery over him- 
self that, except upon occasions, few would 
suspect the warmth which lay beneath his 
calm exterior; a patriotic sentiment, the call of 
friendship, ora touch of tenderness towards 
his own family alone betraying the impetu- 
osity of his feelings.” 





The Journal of Martha Pintard Bayard, 
London, 1794 to 1797. Edited by S. Bayard 
Dod. Dodd, Mead & Co. 1894. 

IF history is the essence of biographies, surely 

the domestic and social history of past days 

must be written from such simple, truthful, 
and hence vivid records of daily life as are 
given in this century-old journal of Mrs. Bay- 
ard. She was the young, gently bred wife of 

Samuel Bayard, who was appointed by Wash- 

ington to prosecute in the British Admiralty 

Courts the claims of American citizens under 

the Jay treaty. She had from her childhood 

‘*been taught to regard the British as ene- 

mies,” and never grew accustomed to living 

among them, but longed constantly for her 
far-away home. She recorded in very good 
concise English and a very naive literary style 
many interesting details of her stay in Eng- 
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land, of court “lite, and of ‘‘ persons of honour 
and quality,” such as we have read in the printed 


letters of other American women of those same | 


years—the letters of Mrs. Elliot and of Lady 


Cathcart and Lady Carnegie. Mrs. Bayard told 


also the trivial events of every-day life—the 
food, service, methods of travel, diversions of 


the past century, and what she calls the “ tipof | 


the modes.” Finally, she gave some intelligent 


and spirited descriptions of foreign scenes, such | 


as of Bath and Ranelagh. Old James Howell 


says that ‘‘letters shew the inside of a man”; | 
such diaries as this show still more truly the | 


inner life of a woman—in this case of an acute, 


religious, lovable, highly patriotic, eighteenth- | 


century American woman. 

An agreeable and useful addition to this 
book would have been notes of identification 
and explanation of the many interesting per- 
sons referred to. The book is illustrated with 
portraits of the diary-writer and her husband. 
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The Ascent of Man 


By HENRY DRUMMOND, F.G.S , 
Author of * Natural Law in the Spiritual World,” etc. 
8vo, cloth, pp. 346. Price, $2 


INTRODUCTION. 

1. EVOLUTION IN GENERAL. 2. THE MISSING FACTOR IN 
CURRENT THEORIES. 3. WHY WAS EVOLUTION THE 
METHOD CHOSEN ? 4. EVOLUTION AND SOCIOLOGY. 

CHAPTERS: 
I. The Ascent of the Body 
Il. The Seaffolding left in the Body. 
Ill. The Arrest of the Body 
IV. The Dawn of Mind. 
V. The Evolution of Language. 
VI. The Struggle for Life 
VIL. The Struggle for the Life of Others. 
VILL. The Evolution of a Mother. 

IX. The Evolution of a Father. 

X. Involution. 





Supplied by all booksellers,or post free on receipt of price 
JAMES POTT & CO., Publishers, 
____ 114 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
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ing and Class Management. Macmillan, $1.0 

Lecky, W. E. H. The Empire: Its Value and Growth. 
Longmans, Green & Co 50 cents 

Macritchie, David. Scottish Gypsies under the Stew 
arts. Edinburgh: David Douglas 

Mantegazza, Paolo. The Art of Taking a Wife. G.W 
Dillingham. 50 cents, 


Yale 
Mixture. 


A GENTLESIAN’S SMOKE. 


You won’t know the luxury of 
Pipe-Smoking until you use Yale 
Mixture. 


A two-oz, trial package, postpaid, for 25 cents 


MARBURG BROS., 
The American Tobacco Co , Successor, 
Baltimore, Md 
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‘ESTABLISHED 1858" 


‘H.: H.. UPHAM-&-CO 
ee TABLETS 


*BRASS:- AND- a 


‘54° South: Fifth: Ave:near Bleecker St. 
‘NEW * YORK: 


Wards Imported Note Paper. 


* Old English Vellum”). 20 cents pound, cut 


any size. Envelopes to match. Send for sam 
ple. ALBERT B. KING, 
87 and 89 William St., N. Y. 


THE LENOX LIBRARY 
AND READING ROOT), 
Fifth Ave. and 70th St., is open every weekday from 10 
A. M.toS P.M. 
Exhibition of rare books; two galleries of paintings. 


Admission free; no tickets required. 
) torr thp “alle 
Dari PROM EH C ollege 


History cf Ss 


AND THE T WN OF HANOVER, N. H., by Frepe 
RicK CHASE. Vol. 1. To the utbreak of the college 
controversy. Large Svo, cloth, $3.50 net; postage 
24 cents. Senton receipt of price by 

JOHN K. LORD, Hanover, N. H. 





| Traveling Course in Geology 


By CANAL BOAT and among the CORAL REEFS of the 
BERMUDAS 
See notice in Educational column. 
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Minton, M.M. Country Lanes and City Pavements 
American News Co. ™) cents 

Mitchell, D.G. My Farm at Edgewoud. Serifmers. 75 
cents 

Mott, H. A. The Yachts and YVachtemen of Ame rica 
Vol. lL. International Yacht Publishing Co 

Moureau, Adrien. Antonio Canal, dit Le ¢ analetto 
(Les Artistes Célebres.) Paris: L'art; New York 
Macmillan 

Obhnet, Georges. Le Droitde Enfant. Sth ed. Part« 
Ollendorf? ; New York: Dyrsen & Pfetffer 

Perry, Bliss. Salem Kittredge, and Other Stortes 
Seribners. §1 

Proceedings of the Massachusetts Hi al Noctety 
Second Sertes, Vol. VILL. Boston Mr ~y ah al ty the 
Soclety 

Proceedings of the National Conference for Gow! City 
Government, Philadelphia: J. Bo Lippineotes ¢ > | 

Ragg, F. W. Quorsum? The Cry of Human Suffering 
London : Rivington, Percival & Co 

Ribot, Prof. Th The Dise ARCS of the Will, Chicag 
Open Court Publishing Co 75 cents 

Roberts, Douglas. Ritual of the Kuaishts of Pyth!as 
Dick & Fitzgerald 

Robinson, F. A.. and Wall, G. A The Gun Bear 
Robert Bonner'’s Sons. $1.25 

Shuman, FE. 1 Steps into Journalism. Evanston, It 
Correspondence Schoo! of Journaliam, §1.25 

‘keat, Prof. WW. The Complete Works of Geolfr 
Chaucer. Vol. ll Boethius and Troilus. Oxford 
Clarendon Press New York: Macmillan $s. 

Snap Shots with an Old Maid’s Kuttlak. Snap Shot! 
lisher. $1 

Sotssons, S.C. cle Boston Artists A Partsian Critic's 
Notes. Boston : Schoenhof 

Spencer, WG A System of Lucid Shorthand Ap 
tons 

Todd, Alpheus Parliamentary Government in tb 





British Colontes Yd et. Longmans, Ureen & ¢ 
Siv 
Totten, C. A. I Our Race. New Haver ur Race 


Publishing Co. 75 cents 


Willard, Frances B.. and Norton. Minerva BL A tireat 
Mother : Sketches of Madam Willard Chicag Wo 
man's Temperance Publishing Axsoctation 

“— Annie. The Truth about Beauty. Lovell, Cory: 


“ “wi cents 
Wi aoa Esther Dante Rossetti and the Pre Kaphaelits 
Movement. Seribners, $3 
Wright, W. A. Letters of Rdwarnt Pits Gerald Y vols 
Macmillan. $3 50 





Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


is without exception the Best 
Remedy for relieving Mental 
and Nervous Exhaustion; and 
where the system has become 
debilitated by disease, it acts as 
a general tonic and _ vitalizer, 
affording sustenance to both 
brain and body. 

Dr. E. Cornell Esten, !hiladelphia, 


** | have met with the great- 
s 


est and most satisfactory resuits in 


Pa., savs: 


dyspepsia and general derangement 
of the cerebral and nervous systems, 


causing debility and exhaustion.” 
Descriptive Pamphlet free. 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. 1. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 





PAPER BY THE POUND and envelopes. Greater quan 

tity, lower price than by quire. Samples, = grates, 
rices marked, on receipt of 10c. WM. KR. JENKINS, 
ne stationery S51 53 | 8 ixth Ave. (48th St) N. Y. 





IRENTANO'S New Clearance Catalogue. 
Exceptional prices. Sent on request. 
BRENTANO’S, 31 Union Square. 
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()uestions of the Day. 


The Silver Situation in the 
United States. 


By Prof. F. W. Taussia, LL.B., Ph.D., Pro- 
fessor of Political Economy. in Harvard 
University, author of ‘The Tariff History 
of the United States.” (No. 74 in ‘* The 
Questions of the Day” Series.) 8vo, 75 
cents. 

‘*Professor Taussig is already well known by his 
admirable ‘ History of the United States Tariff,’ and 
at a time when currency problems are attracting 
attention in Europe, Asia, and America, the appear- 
ance of a treatise from-his pen on the history of sil- 
ver in the United States during the last decade is 
peculiarly opportune.”’—London Times, 








Joint=lletallism. 


A plan by which gold and silver together, at 
ratios always based on their relative mar- 
ket values, may be made the metallic basis 
of a sound, honest, self-regulating, and 
permanent currency, without frequent re- 
coinings, and without danger of one metal 
driving out the other. By ANSON PHELPS 
STOKES. (Questions of the Day Series, No. 
79.) 8vo, cloth 75c. 

‘*The plan is certainly novel and ingenious.’ 

Davin A. WELLS. 

** Much impressed by the argument.*’—H. C. Por- 

TER. 

*“T think the statement of the question most ad- 
mirable and convincing.’’—-Davip H. GREER. 

**T find the views on_ this important subject very 
convincing. ’’—W. T. Harris, United States Commis- 
sioner of Education. 


The Natural Law of Money. 


Wherein the successive steps in the growth of 
money are traced from the days of barter 
to the introduction of the modern clear- 
ing-house, and monetary principles are 
examined in their relation to past and pre- 
sent legislation. By WILLIAM BROUGH. 
12mo, $1.00. 

“The author's style is clear and concise, and he 
gives a great deal of valuable information well 
adapted to the understanding of the general reader 
in a comparatively brief compass.’’—Boston Satur- 
day Gazette. 

““The book is clearly written, frank in its state- 
ments, scientific in its methods, and decided y reada- 
ble.”’"—American Banker. 








Canadian Independence. 


Annexation and British Imperial Federation. 
By JAMES DOUGLAS. ‘Questions of the 
Day” Series, No. 78. 12mo, cloth, 75c. 





Primary Elections. 


A Study of Methods for Improving the Basis 
of Party Organization. By DANIEL 8. 
REMSEN. (No. 77 in the ‘‘ Questions of the 
Day” Series.) 8vo, 75 cts. 

“One of the most valuable and helpful of the 
many discussions of political. social, and economic 
topics that have been published in this series. His 
description is succinct and clear. He has no hob- 
bies, and discusses the questions involved with the 
utmost calmness and in judic.al temper.”’—Public 
Opinion, Washinyton, 





‘* Common Sense ”’ Applied 
to Woman Suffrage. 


A statement of the reasons which justify the 
demand to extend the suffrage to women, 
with consideration of the arguments 
against such enfranchisement, and with 
special reference to the issues to be pre- 
sented at the New York Constitutional 
Convention of 1894. By Mary PuTNAM 
Jacosi, M.D. (Questions of the Day Se- 
ries, No, 80.) (In preparation.) 8vo, cloth, 
oe, 





Full list of economic and political publications 
sent on application, 


G.P.Putnam’sSons 


27 West 23d St., New York. 


’ 
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Issued by 


THE CENTURY CO. 


Roger 
Williams. 


The Pioneer of Religious Liberty. By Oscar 

S. Srravs, author of * ihe Origin of the Repub- 
lican Form of Government in the United States.” 
Several biographies of Roger Williams have been 
written, most of which are now out of print. 
Since the publication of these earlier works much 
valuable additional information concerning the 
noneer of religious liberty in America has come to 
ight Mr Straus,the author of the present volume, 
has given careful study to the subject of Roger 
Williams and his work, and has endeavored in 
this biography to bring out the truth without fear 
or favor, and to resent an impartial record of 
the character and work of this remarkable man, 
who was in the fullest sense the pioneer of reli- 
gious liberty. Price, $1.25. 


A NEW BOOK BY 
Rudyard 
Kipling. 

‘The Jungle Book’ 


A perfect treasury of delight for ge | folks— 
and old folks too Noone but the author of 
‘Plain Tales from the Hills,’’ ‘* Soldiers Three,”’ 
ete., could have written the fascinating stories 
that are contained in this volume—stories of the 
Indian jungle, of Kala Nag, the elephant; of 
Shere Kahn, the tiger, and old Baloo, the sleepy 
brown bear who teaches the wolf cubs the Law of 
the Jungle; of Bagheera, the black ther, and 
of Kaa, the python, whose blow is like the blow 
of asteam hammer. The book will become a 
classic. Of the stories (nearly all of which are 
illustrated) the New York Christian on 
says: ‘‘ ‘They are unique in literature and 
fectly de lightful in spirit.’* In cloth binding, 300 
pages, price $1.50. 


*,* These books may be had at all bookstores, or 


will be sent, postpaid, to any address, by the pub- 
lishers on rece:pt of price. 


THE CENTURY CO., 


33 East 17th Street, New York. 





Pall [Mall Magazine 
JUNE NUMBER NOW READY. 


Edited a # — FREDERIC HAMILTON, [1P., 
SIR DOUGLAS STRAIGHT, 


Price, 25 cents. 


Apart from the ig ey By of the PALL 
MALL MAGAZINE, the uty of its illustra- 
tions has earned the warmest encomiums from 
the press throughout the English-speaking world. 


Amongst the many eminent contributors to the June 
number are the following: 
RUDYARD KIPLING 
GENERAL VISC OUNT WOLSELEY, K.P., 
GEORGE MEREDIT 
FRANK R. STOCKTON. 
Y gg 


1. ZANGWIL 
GUY DE MAUP. ASSANT (short story trans- 
lated from the French). 


“In the Library,” a series cf monthly articles dealing 
with current literature, will now form a permanent 
and highly interesting feature of the Magazine. 


“It is superbly printed on the most superfine paper. 
We do not suppose a more magnificent shilling’s 
worth has ever been offered to the British public. 
Methodist Times. 


Editorial Offices, 18 Charing Cross Road, London, 
W.C. Publishing Offices—London, George Routledge & 
Sons, Ltd., Broadway, Ludgate Hill, E. C.; Manchester, 
George Routledge & Sons, Ltd., 16 Jackson’s Row; New 
York. The International News ae: Toronto 
The Toronto News Company; Montreal, The Montreal 
News Company. 





HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


His Vanished Star. 
A powerful and characteristic novel by 
CHARLES EGBERT CRADDOCK, author of ‘ In 
the Tennessee Mountains,” ‘‘ The Prophet of 
the \ leon Smoky Mountains,” etc. 16mo, 
$1.25. 


[wo Strings to His Bow. 
An admirable story for summer reading, with 
a good plot, plenty of dramatic situations 
and incident, and written in attractive style. 
By WALTER MITCHELL. 16mo, $1.25. 


Claudia Hyde. 


A very interesting view of an old-fashioned 
Virginia househoid, with an engaging love 
story. By FRANCES Cou RTENAY a 
author of ‘‘ Juan and Juanita.”’ 16mo, $1.2: 


My Summer ina Mormon Vil 
lage. 

A pleasant book giving the observations of 

asummer in the Salt Lake Basin, by FLo- 


RENCE A. MERRIAM, author of “ Birds 
Through an Opera Glass.” 16mo, $1.00. 


Sweetser’s Guide-Books. 
Carefully revised for 1894. 
- NEw ENGLAND. 6 maps, 11 plans. 
THE WHITE MOUNTAINS. 6 maps, 6 pano- 
ramas, 
THE MARITIME PROVINCES. 4 maps, 4 plans. 
Red cloth, $1.50 each. 


‘Incomparable handbooks for the tourist.” 
—New York Evening Post. 


The Silva of North America. 


A eye) mar of the Trees which grow natu- 
rally in North America, exclusive of Mexico. 
By CHARLES SPRAGUE SARGENT, Director of 
the Arnold Arboretum of Harvard Univer- 
sity. Illustrated with figures and analyses 
drawn from nature by Charles Edward 
Faxon, and engraved by Philibert and 
Eugene Picart. In twelve volumes, quarto, 
each containing fifty plates. Price $25.00 
each, net. Vol. VI. Ebenacewe—Polygo- 
nacez. 


* One of the most important works of descrip- 
tive science which this generation has pro- 
duced.”—New York Tribune. 


Sold by all booksellers, Sent postpaid by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.. Boston, 


wi East 17th Street, New York. 





THE 


Popular Science Monthly 


FOR JUNE. 


The Final Effort of Theology. By Anprew D. 
WHITE. 
An account of the hostile reception given to Darwin's 
epoch-making book by misguided theologians. 


as) ua and the [Mosquito Coast. (Illustrated ) 
By Dr. R. N. KEELY, Jr. 

Describes the country about Bluefields, which Nicara 

gua is threatening to absorb, its government, inhabit- 
ants, and fruit plantations. 


Pleasures of the Telescope. (Illustrated.) By Gar- 
RETT P. SERVISS. 
Advice and directions for amateurs in astronomy. 


Dairy Schools and pee Products. Illustrated.) 
By Professor F. W. W 
Dairy schools are a new Pate inthis country and the 
Moneer institution, founded only four years ago, is here 
ully describ: 
OTHER ARTICLES: 
WEISMANN’S CONCESSIONS; THE CINCINNAT! ICE DAM; THE 
EYE AS AN OPTICAL INSTRUMENT; A NATURAL SYSTEM 
OF EDUCATION; SHOULD PROHIBITORY LAWS BE ABOL- 
ISHED? THE ICE AGE AND ITs WorK. IV.; SKETCH OF 
GERARD TROOST (with Portrait). 
CORRESPONDENCE; EpDITOR’s TABLE; LITERARY NOTICES; 
POPULAR MISCELLANY; NOTES, 





50 cents a number, $5.00 a year. 


D,. APPLETON & CO., NEW YORK. 
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Unlike the Dutch Process 
No Alkalies 


Other Chemicals 


are used in the 
preparation of 


W. BAKER & CO.’S 


BreakfastCocoa 


which is absolutely 
pure and soluble. 


It has morethan three times 
4 the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or 

x ~ Sugar, and is far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one cent a cup. 
It is delicious, nourishing, and EASILY 









DIGESTED. see ee 
Sold by Grocers Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dor smanuendn am 










None Genuine unless bearing the 
Trade Mark. 


French, Seeenen 

MEISTERSCHAFT "3% 
italian. 

Actually spoken and mastered in Ten Weeks, 
without leaving your homes, by the Meisterse haft 
System. 550th Thousand. Pupils taught as if ac- ) 
tually in the wresence of 
the teacher erms for 
membership } L $5 for each 
language. All i . questions an 
swered, and exercises corrected free of charge 
Specimen copy of Part One, any language, sent 
free on receipt of 2 cent postage stamp. 


Meisterschaft Publishing Co., 


poston, Mass. LINGUISTRY. 


Boston, Mass. 
a a a i i 





CORTINA TEXT BOOKS. 


Intended for Self-Study or for use in Schools. 

THE CORTINA METHOD. Awarded the first prize at the 
Columbian Exposition, Chicago, 1803. 

SPANISH IN TWENTY LESSONS. Ietrodec “tion from H. H. 
Don Carlos de Borbon. llth ed. Cloth, $1.5 

INGLES EN VEINTE LECCIONES, Prologue by ted Emilio 
Castelar. 4thed. Cloth, $2.00. 

FRANCES EN VEINTE LECCIONES. (In press.) 

AMPARO. Reading book for universities, colleges, ete. 
Edition in Spanish and English, 75 cts.; Spanish only, 
annotated in English, 2d ed., 50 cts, 

EL INDIANO. 4th ed., Spanish and English, 50 cts.; 5th 
ed., Spanish, annotated in English, 40 cts. 

DEPUES DE LA LLUVIA. $d ed., annotated in Eng., 35 cts. 

VERBOS ESPANOLES. dth ed. ‘All the Span. verbs, 40 cts. 





A 
MODELOS PARA CaRTAS. 13thed. 40 cts. 
“CORTINA LIBRARY.” Send 5c. for Catalogue of 
the Lammas stock of choice Spanish books in the U. S. 
Liberal discount to Dealers. Professors and (¢ sollegen. 
Cortina School of seaiasenaitte 111 W. 34th St.,N.Y. 


K 





NABE 


UNEQUALLED IN 
TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP, 
AND DURABILITY. 
Baltimore, New York, 


22 and 24 E. Baltimore St 148 5th Ave., near 20th St. 
Washington, 817 Market Space 


TONE, 


I). C. HE ATH & C0.S YEW CATALOGUES. 


General Catalogue. 
Modern Language Catalogue. 


Send for the one which interests you. 
D.C. HEATH &00., Boston, New York, Chicago 
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Clearance Catalogue 
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interesting, anc 
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collection of choice, 


1 scarce | 


> ; 
rPOOKS 


Old and New, 


Offered at liberal discounts, and at 


fording ag 
buyers. 


Sent gratis te 


y anv add 


ress 


rand opportunity to Book 


S. B. LUYSTER, 


79 Nassau St., New York, 
and London, England. 


THE LIBRARY OF AMERICAN 


LITERATURE 


Presents a perfect pl 


eture of the 


country from the beginning until 
1,207 authors are represented by 2 


Biography of each at 


ithor. 140 FI 


ae . ree 2c EVaRT for illustrat 


WILLIAM EVA 
22 East 


TS BENJANI 
léth St. N.Y. 


literature of vy 


yur 


the present time 


671 selections 
NE PORTRAITS 
ed 7 tment 
N, Publisher, 
( ‘it ty, 






and learn how to buy it by casy payments for 


ONLY 10 CENTS A DAY. 


To Litrarians, “Book- Lovers. and Booksell lers. 


Our NEW CATALOGUE of RARE and CHOICE BOOKS, 


comprising works on 


architecture, 


biography. belle 


s 


lettres, the drama, first editions, Shakespeartana, rare 


French Books, works of art, etc., ete., 


paid, upon request. 


t#™ Attention is called to oh v aluable collection 
BRE 


American Magazines, Newspapers, and Journals 


The Coamopolitan 


NTAN 


31U oe Sguare, New York 


2 $1.50 per ve 


issued in America. Tne Pirtsion | 
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Nation, 


AMERICAN PRINTING AND NEWS 
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«PHIA, PA. 


13 WEST 24TH ST., NEAR BROADWAY 


LARGEST SELECTION OF 
Importers and Publishers of French Books. Sole 
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RARE | PRINTS. 


BOOKS Catalogues toousd Continually. 
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. RENJAMIN, 22 E. 





AUTOGRAPHS. 
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. . > , Subscriptions to foretgn pe 
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Importer of Books and Periodicals, 
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A E ready Picking ; : 
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ar iTios 
AMER AN PRESS Ce Baltimore, Md 
S { ET OF 
N. ¥ vols beautifully bound tn half red 
n A fin set “y this most interesting weekly, 
whi has tw ever arce 


‘EP - MPAREY. Rochester, NY 


THE W. T. KEENER CO., 
MEDICAL AND SCIENTIFIC BOOKS 
No. 04 Washington Street, Chicago, Dl 
Western Agents for Gould's Illustrated Unabridged 

Dictionary of the Medical and Biological Sciences 
Catalogues, and announcements of New Books sent 
gratis to any address upon application 
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free. Address Box 462, Concord, Mass. 
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LYONS SILKS. 


Check Taffetas, Chiné Taffetas, 
Stripe Taftetas. 
Moire Antique, 
Motre Mrrotr, 
Motre Francats. 


WHITE SATINS AND SILKS, 


GRENADINES, CHIFFONS. 


roadovay KH 19th ot. 


New York. 








Nervous 


Are you, can’t sleep, can’t cat, tired, 
thirsty? Blood poor? 


It’s a tonic you want— 


Hir € S ’ nootheer. 


This sparkling, exhilarating, and re- 
freshing drink, while being far more 
agreeable in bouquet and flavor than 
the finest wine or champagne, is at 
the same time unlike them, being free 
from alcohol. 

-A temperance drink for temperance 
people,deliciousand wholesome as well. 
Purifies the blood, tickles the palate. 

Package makes five gallons. 

Ask your storekeeper for it. 


Take no substitutes. 


Send 2-cent stamp to Chas. E. Hires 
Co., Philadeiphia, for beautiful pic- 
ture cards. 





HEALTH anp 


PROFITABLE 
OCCUPATION. 


How to secure both in a land of sun- 
shine and abundance. 


A little book free on application, 





COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 





The Pecos Irrigation and Improvement Co., 








The New 


‘Columbia Bicycle! 
Pedal 


is sure to attain great popularity 
as the best all around pedal that 

will be seen this season. 
Combining the lightness of the 
rat trap racing pedal with the ease 
and comfort of a rubber pad, it 
} preserves the varied and excellent 
qualities of our 1893 pattern, and 
reduces its weight more than one { 
half. It is undoubtedly the light- 
{ est, neatest, and handsomest pedal 

ever attached to a bicycle. 
POPE MFG, CO., 
Boston, New York, ) 
Chicago, Hartford. 

The beautiful Columbia catalogue can 


be obtained free at our agencies, or we 
mail it for two two-cent stamps. 














MT. DESERT. 


TO LET.—Furnished, including bed linen, etc, for 
$125 (or $150, ine luding fuel and water from village 
water-works), a house at Seal Harbor. Has living- 
room, large dining-room, kitchen, bath, and two ebam- 
bers.’ Drains to sea. Best hair mattresses; forty feet 
above high water; fine view; not overlooked by any 
— ee fronts west: one minute’s walk from 

a —two minutes from hotel. S. H. is much 
ae d by college men; among the season visitors 
this year will be one professor from Dartmouth, two 
from Hopkins, and one from Yale. Address W: M. Gris- 
wold, Cambridge, Mass. 


Siasconset, Nantucket. 


TO LET for searon, FURNISHED COTTAGE, —Ten 
rooms, pleasant situation, abundant water supply; 
sanitary arrangements perfect. Address 

18 Graduate Hall, 
University of Chicago, 
Ill. 


DO NOT RISK LOSS OF MONEY 


when travelling anywhere in the world. Carry 


AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY 
TRAVELERS CHEQUES. 
Cashed everywhere without personal identification. 
Value refunded if lost. 

















Letters We buy and sell bills of exchange on 
~ and make Cable Transfers of money to 
of Europe, Australia, and the West Indies; 

also make collections and issue Commer- 

Credit cial and Travellers’ Credits, available in 
Brown, Bankers, 


all parts of the world. 
Brothers & Co., 
NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 





LONDON, ENGLAND. 


A gentleman wishes to let, furnished, his good house 
(billlard-room, large old garden, four tennis-courts, 
ete.), fifteen minutes rail, West End or city, on inex- 

nsive terms, for four to twelve months. Servants 
eftif desired. Communicate with P., care the Nation. 


COTTAGE AT MT. DESERT, 


For rent 1894. Twelve-room cottage, near the shore. 
Excellent location; sanitary plumbing; grand ocean 
and mountain views; new and convenient. 
Apply to M. TIBBETTS, 
Seal Harbor, Mt. Desert, Me. 








GOLDEN 


CEPT RE. 


PERFECTION FOR THE PIPE. 


Send 40 cents for 4-0z. sample to 


SURBRUG, 159 Fulton St., N. Y. City. 








School Agencies. 
(Continued from page iit.) 


CHERMERHORN’'S TEA Cae Rs 
Agen cy. Oldest and best nage in the U. . 
Established 1855. 3 East 14th St., x. ¥. 


HE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGEN- 
cies, 110 Tremont St., Boston. and 211 Wabash 

Ave., c hicago. Agency Manual free to any address. 
MERICAN AND FOREIGN TEA CH- 
ers’ Bureau. Miss GRacE POWERS THOMAS, M’g’r, 
3 Park St., ce a Mass. 





/ is veuabbe in siepention to its 
An A vency § influence. If it merely hears of 
vacancies and tells Th at is something, but if 
— : hem 4 it is asked to recom- 
mend a teacher and recom- 
mends you, that i is ey Ours Recom mends 

. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 





Tours. 


Tyrolean Tours. 


INNSBRUCK, TYROL, AUSTRIA. 
1,900 feet above the sea, with dry, bracing climate. 


Centre for Coaching Trips 
and Excursions of ali kinds. 


HOTEL TIROL. 

Open all the year. CARL LANDSEE, Proprietor. Large, 
airy, sunny rooms; modern conveniences; superior cui- 
sine. Redu rates in winter. Eminent medical care 
if desired. Spores 2 ome ational advan on mode 

XC ONS A SPECIALT Best refer 
ences. Tllustrated pone EI sent on application. 


THE SUMMER’S TRAVEL ABROAD. 


Applications received at 
The Misses Weldon’s French and English 


ScHoot, 331 Sours 17TH STREET, PHILADEL PHIA, from 

a few young ladies wishing to join the school’s exclu- 

ay class travelling about EUROPE, June to Octo- 
ar, 1894. 


VACATION TOUR IN EUROPE. 


Party carefully selected and strictly limited, under 
my own escort. 
EDWARD ieee gy COLE, A.M., 
Box 1409, New York. 














my ISS MORGAN, WHO HAS CHAPE- 

roned vacation parties to Europe, would like this 
summer to take a oon e oung ladies for a year of study 
and travel. Address 4 MorGAN, Prin. Young Ladies’ 
School, Portsmouth, N. 


SUROPE.— Small, Select Party of Ladies, 


_ Three months. Sixth party. For circular, address 
Miss Barsour, 81 Columbia Heights, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


IVORY~ 





























°IT FLOATS» 
wer 


FOK TABLE LINEN. 


THE PROCTER & GAMBLE COC., CIN’TI. 










